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Chapter One 


Planning is defined in many u^ays, P’rom 
a, purely operational point of vieu, planning can be 
understood . to be concerned -with the best way of producing 
results. Naturally there is an effort to obtain 
knowledge of the area of concern of planning. Substantial 
literature is available on the various methodologies and 
tools of analysis of socio-economic factors related to 
planning. The reality of plan process requires not only 
understanding of the subject matter of planning but also 
appreciation of the agencies in v/hich the planner ha.s to 
operate and the procedures that govern the planning 
process, idiile the former set of problems can be des- 
crih^.d as substsntjve issue, the- latte’’ 3 e t— e f--p r o b 1 c ms 

jcare-h^-'dremrri “the latte r se t : 

of problems can be described as procedural issue. In 
other words, planning vievred as a procedure, is also 
capable of manipulation. Consequently, it can be treated 
as an object of planning. A study of the process of 
planning is, therefore of some interest. 

The plan processes in India are distinguished 
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by certain unique characteristi os. Firstly, It is 
considered to be. a pioneering axperisieiit in planning 
for development of a Icmi Icn’llope-u country in a 
democratic framework (as understood in Western parlance 
and no value preference is attach sd to this sry stem) . 
Secondly, the vastness and complexity o.f the national 
situation necessitates planning not only at Union level 
but also at State level. Even this found to be inadequate 
resulting in a demand for local and intermediate planning. 
Experimentations are going on in this field. Thirdly, 
multiple institutions have been developed in the public 
sector in the form of Corporate Bodies, Societies, etc. 
to participate in plaxsned development. Fourthly, while 
satisfaction is e>:pressed on the level of sophistication 
achieved in tackling substantial aspects of planning, on 
procedural aspect.s, there have been serious misgivings. 
These misgivings are expressed either in terms of 
"political interference", "bureaucratic bungling", 
"un-realism", "inadequate implementation" etc, Vievred 
in this light, it is felt that it v;ould be worthwhile to 
study plan process in India with a specific focus on 
multi-level planning, . . 

In India, the' small house-hold production units 
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mostly operated by self-omployed persons are predominant. 
These production units (particularly large number of 
farmers) have their own considerations in making their 
decisions about the nature and levels of production. 

These relate to choice of crops, inputs, technology, 
farm-practices etc. These large dispersed units in the 
economy kdll have to be influenced to achieve plan 
objectives through a series of incentives, dis-incentives 
and a provision of enabling infrastructural facilities. 

The autonomous nature of decision making by primary 
production units and large number of such production 
units dispersed over a wide and differentiated areas, 
demand a highly flexible and varied use of the instruments 
of planning to suit different local situations. At the 
same time, the demands of consistencies and integration 
of t-' 3 Overall objective:, of the system '-'equire that the. 
instruments are operated within a common frame, Tb.is 
challenge has to be met by a variety of agencies operating 
at different area-levels with dif.ferent degrees of freedom 
in respect of defined functions. This in brief, is the 
major challenge for the Indian plan process. 


4. The basic issue in a situation like this relates 

to be problems of handling information for purposes of 
effective planning. Indeed, the limits to absolute 
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rationality are Hst by the problems of collecting and 
analysing information. Absolute ra clonapty requires 
considerations of all possible alternatives and, 
therefore, this would involve collection of all possible 
inCormation. Operationally , however, there is a cost of 
collecting information and there is a limit to which cost 
can be incurred on collecting such Information, Further, 
the capacity of individuals as vre-ll as organisations to 
handle the information has also to be appreciated. The 
information has to be collected and has to be handled so ' 
that choices are made in time for clecisions to be effec- 
tuated appropriately. 

5* ; Operationally, this problem is tackled by certain 

methods of handling Information and these methods necessarily 
involve certain compromises with absolut.- rationality, 

(i) Routine solutions can be suggested for each of the 
patterns so that once the pattern is identified, the 
solution is applied without going into further details, 
lit' other words, the decision maker does not or need not 
know the logic or even the purposes, of the solution and 
his business would be only to ideni-ify the pattern and 
apply the routine solutions,, .This is hoi; routinlsation 
occurs in planning as an important means of overcoming 






the problem of information Mndlingi (ii) a minimum 
standards approach can be adopted. Certain minimum 
standards could be prescribed to take up any particular 
programme or scheme. I^ere any programune or scheme 
happens to meet the stated objectives, then it could he 
taken up. In other words, no additional information or 
additional decision making rules are invoked to decide; 

(iii) successive approximation could he another x^ray in 
which this problem is solved. On the basis of certain 
basic information, fundamental or broad decisions are- 
taken and the details are "worked out within this, broad 
framexTOrk, As the details are worked out, it iTiight coine 
about that rhe broad framex*-ork itself has to he changed 
and therefore analysts go back to the broad framework. 

In other v/ords, instead of simultaneous solution of all 
proble JG, planning by stages is introduced and a process 
of successive appro ximauions applied; (iv) an interative 
approach is a slightly varied version of successive approxi- 
mation approach. The process of inters tion generally 
occurs betx^een tx<;o distinct organisations or area-levels 
st which , planning is undertaken. It is essentially a 
collaborative, up and dox^n exercise to arrive at an agreed ' 
solution, Hie process of inters ti on is based on method of 
successive approximation, but the objectives of participating 



agencies need not necessarily coincide 5 (v) in areas of 
extreme uncertainties, we may have to even accept 
subjective decisions as rational. For instance, 
situation ma,y be so fluid that reliable information as 
to the nature of the system would; not be possible at 
all. In such a situation one view can be as good as 
another. The decision maker' s preference in this case- 
would be, a good guide. In case, even such a preference 
is not to be found, we may end up with a situation where 
there is absolute random decision making. The point that 
is made is that there may be circumstances when information 
is so scanty or bo unreliable that any decision is as good 
as any other; and (vi) it is not necessary that all 
relevant or optimal solutions should emanate out of infor- 
metion analysis; though they usually do. A solution ■" 
not emanating our of rational process of inf ormation-gathe- 
ring and analysis is not necessarily irrational. Judged 
by rational criteria for optimisation, if a solution is 
good, it is iimiiaterial as to whether it emanates out of 
information-analysis or out of a sense of creativity. 

In other v/ords, there is a scope for creativity in 
planning and if information available is less or costly 
there is an increased role for such , creativity in 
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6, The complexity of information sy-. -.ein and the 
handling capacities therefore have resulter] in the creation 
of multiple agencies in India , Planning is also undertaken 
at the Centre and State levels and there is an increasing 
emphasis on planning at levels below the State also. It is, 
therefore necessary to appreciate that the planning process 
should deliberately take cognizance of the vrricus 
compromises possible a.nd appropriate methods will have to 
be developed to meet this situation. Excessive insistance 
on informa^tion gathering and an effort to analyse tends to 
reshlt in a number of incongruous situations. Voluminous 
data largely unusable may be built up. Decisions raaj' be 
questioned simply because the IntellectUcclity satisfying 
process of ratlonalit}/ ?ias not been indulged in. Indeed, 
it may result in one set of people operating at a concep- 
tual ■ r intellectual level while another set >f people 
react to the situation on an nd hoc basis. 

7. Planning is described as " co-ntinuous process and 
essentially as an approach. At the same time, planning 
is usually viewed as , a, blue-print for action. The whole 
process of pla.nning Ccan be viewed not simply as producing 
blue-prints of action at set-intervals but as one of 
continuous process of decision making and implementation. 
Thus while in the extreme there, is no justification for 


any blue-print ;-t st-''ti-:d time interve.ls, the oper-^tionnl , 
requirements of olo.rity eaci inter-?etion bet^-'-een a.,qencies 
dei-nands production of o blue-print. A olue-print epprosch 
may have a contigency pilan. The justi fi c- ti^n for contin- 
gency plan arises when it is observed that forniulatirig a 
plan at the time of eontingene3- is costlier or -oould be 
more difficult when compa.red to preparing it in adva.nce, 

8. In the extreme, a hlue-print represents p. precon- 

ceived and a, rigid course of action, while the process 
approach in the extreme means that there is no blue print. 
In reality however there could be no blue-print which 
gives complete details and which could be unaltered for 
the period for which it is opera tive. In reality, 
therefore, a blue-print is prepared containing such broami 
f ramex^ork as would be useful to enable understanding of 
the basic parameters, simultaneously pro.iding scope for 
a process of rationality to meet claangin:'-; situations or 
varied situations. Tat degree of conirali over the subject 
matter of plarming, the ele:oent of .uncerta inties ir the 
system wmich is being subjected to plaiirdng, and the 
time-lag in getting information and analysing the situatio 
for timely response are some of the fa.ctors which x^jould 
determine the extent to which the blue-print may contain 
the details. In the Indian context, the predominance 
vfith dis-organised sector characterised by a large number 



the plan 
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autonomous decision making production units, 
process vmrrants multiple agencies at muit-iple area levels, 

Iri such a complex situation,, it would be necessary to 
attempt a blue print which will have as broad f I’amevrark 
as possible and it may have to be developed into programmes 
through a process-approach at operc.tional levels. 

9. There is also an incessant effort to unake planning 

as comprehensive as possible. In absolute sense, rationality 
involves a comprehensive view of all possible situations 
and IdentiflCc.tlon of all- possible, alternatives so that an 
id.e.al decision can be taken,' Absolute tiona.lity demands 
a very large degree of comprehensiveness. Some of the 
limitations to this in terms of information handling 
capacities has already been d escribed in the earlier 
sections of this chapter. The opposite extreme of compre- 
hensi 'e plaaining, in theooy, would be, 1 olated, dispersed, 
ad-hoc decision making by various bodies, and this would 
really be no pl.annlng. Operationally, the other extreme 
of comprehensive planning is gener.ally described as 
disjointed incrementalism and: involves UGu.ally decisions 
at the margin, based on appreciation of verj' limited 
options and consequences, by .agencies which are not 
centrally coordinated. The degree of penetration of 
governmental decisions on ..the varioms aspects of economy 
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as dleta'ted by s">ci o-poli'clcal rr,:d 1 f r^nevork, rs 
well ns the r"n£"s of rs- sponsibilities nri''’ powers of 
planning agencies in tiie governuientel set up v/ould 
determine the extent of comprehensiveness in plaoining. 
Further, the degree of centralis? tion of power among the 
planning agencies themselves would govern the degree of 
comprehensiveness in planning. The planning agencies might , 
be organised in a hierarchical fashion at a single .level , 
or at multiple levels, and they could also be semi-autonomous 
and multilevel. Greeter the decentralisation, greater 
would be the difficulties of attempting comprehensiveness 
(and lesser comprehensiveness may be more optimal). The 
nature and extent of linkages among various planning 
agencies would, also, therefore, determine the degree of 
comprehensiveness. 

10, At this stage, it would be useful to present an 
approach cfilled "The reduced Planning approach" developed 
in the context of regional development planning by German 
School, The comprehensive planning approach is treated as 
consistent but seldom feasible in practice. The project 
approach is feasible but often not consistent. The reduced 
approach - which is a compromise - Is suggested as an 
alternative to avoid the pitfalls. of both the approaches. 
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The r-duced approach take :v cognizance of lack of skills 
and inaclequacy of time in handling inf omati on for comprre- 
liensiveneso and c.cccot the restricted margin of choice given 

to the planners by political decision-makers, Ihe; approach 

O e- , ■ ■ ^ . ’ V kV : k;;V. 

.'concentrates on study of most urgent problems and search 

process to identify the relevant prograimnes or projects by 
successive rpproo'imations , through a process of deviation 
of objectives, and evaluation of alternate pro1>.rcts. The 
whole exercise accepts predominant role of int^iition at 
various stages in the realm of uncertalxoties. 


11. kAlhile a;, more systeinatic analysis ?jf plan process would 
be .necess.'-'ry to ■ clc%tc iveine the degree of comprehensiveness 
that vDUld be optimal in planning process in India, two 
indications can be given regairding the logs in the present 
policy, While the public sector has enormous instruments at 
its disposal in terms of credit institutions, monetary 
policy and taoo-.ti :n, the laaige of responsibilities and 
powers of planning agencies are restricted to the govern- 
mental sector and not substantially to the public -enterpri- 
ses. At the same time, there is iir effort to a.ttempt at 
comprehensiveness by a. variety of institutions thnugh 
each one of these institutions involved in plan-pr 'cess 
at various area-levels hasksom.fc what liiaited responsibilities 
and functions. Operationally, therefore, there are points 



at which there is excessive detailing while crucial links 
hetweerh the objectives and programmes or Bcbemes are 
missing, , 

IS. On-.; of the most chsllenging problems faced by a 
planner is the ex'tent to which he is permitted to prescribe 
the ends of planning and the extent to which lie has to 
restrict himself only to the means by which the preconcei- 
ved ends can be achieved. Rationality is always bounded 
by values. For instance, the need to bring about regional 
balance including a concept of region, time preference, 
the extent and nature of investments to counter social- 
tensions are some of the issues which are ultimately deter- 
mined by a value framework. There is no rational method by 
which which the basic rossumptions can be a.rrived at, though 
efforts can be made to quantify and clarify some of the 
implications. Having accepted a democratvlc 'Iramework, it 
vnuld be necessary to concede that the elected representa- 
tives of people will have to be ultimaite arbiters of all 
values. However, it is difficult to distinguish the point 
at which the values cease to have relevance. The classic 
assumption that ends are prescribed by political authority 
and means have to be explored by the planning agencies is 
not strictly relevant. It is bound to. be a collaborative 
, Miether planning agency is treated purely as a 
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bureaucratic wing of the Government or v^hether the 
organisation provides for active political process, v/onld 
to s, large e-atcnt determine the close Ihvolv'ement of the 
professional planner in tlio issue of ends rise, 

12. Implicit in this problem of values is the need to 

allow criticism within a planning organ! 3 at, I, on. Rationality 
should be able to stand on its own logic, and therefore 
criticism should be welcome to ensure r.'iionali ty . It is 
also a reality of life that there is need for certain 
commitments to certain fundamentals in any organisation. 

There can be neither too much commitment nor too little 
commitraent. It is in this context the t one enters the realm 
of politics of rrtionslity, 

14, Planning should also be viewed c ssenti rally as an 
endeavour in xi/hich human-beings are intimf:te:ly involved, 

Thost x^rho plan, are also at the receiving, end of plan-pracess. 
The nature and methods involved in ,pla.nning process do 
substantially affect the status, the powers and job ©ppor- 
tunities of those who are Involved in planning process. 

Viewed jUs a process, therefore, planning involves not only 
pure rationality or analysis, but also involves a set of 
actors. These actors inter-act among themselves as parts 
of institutions, groups and as individuals. They 'try to 
bring about a desirable course of pctlon to intervene in 
the system in the light of analysis of the system but this 


analysis is undertaken by these actors/ fetnrally, these 
actors develop a tendency to identify theraselves with the 
Interests of institutions, departments or professions in 
which they happen to be iRvoived (personal considerations such 
as regional loyalities, linguistic - caste pre-judices and 
class preferences are also a reality). It is therefore felt 
that the tendencies of the various institutions involved in 
plan process in terms of their attitudes should also be 
studied though these- are so informal in nature that they can 
be only subjected to broad generalisations. In explaining 
the plan process in IMia, an effort has been made to make- 
such generalisations resulting in a. suggestion to provide 
for some sort of participation of elected representatives 
to represent a broader view of the situation. 

14, The basic thrust of the study tr.kes into account 
these multiplicity of Gonsiderations requiring an optimal 
compromise between intellectual's obsession with rationality 
and practioner's grappling with reality. The objective 
conditions of the system req-uire multiple agencies at 
multiple area-levels. It is necessary to distinguish the 
area-levels that are suitable for taking up planning 
activity. An effort is also; made to identify the activities 
that can be approximately subjected. to planning at each one 
of these area levels. In other. words, when a plea is made 



for decentralisation, there is an assumption that powers 
which ought to be exercised at lower le-zel are being 
exercised at higher levels in the heirarchy. Conceptually, 
it will be necessary to make the assumptions regarding the 
appropriate levels at which the various powrers have to be 
exercised, so that the process of decentralisation is arrived 
at in a somewhat rational manner within the accepted 
Constitutional framework. So far, the prescription of 
levels and activities has been either on a purely academic 
basis or purely in terms of investment-decisions of the 
governmental sector, A plea is made for a more practical 
approach in this regard. Further, in detailing the 
appropriate functions for various area-levels, restricting 
the analysis to decision-making function only is considered 
unrealistic. We may have to view the plan functions by 
any area level, in terms of a spectrum ranging from decision 
maki:;g, delegated authority, acting purely .as an implemen- 
ting authority of a higher level of heirarchy to feeding 
information to other levels. Further, it is also presumed 
that effective popular participation is a desirable value 
in terms of democratic framework that has been adopted. 
Indeed, there is no objective good and even if it exists, 
no single htiman-being can be trusted to perceive it. 
Consequently, what is treated as political interference by 
bureaucracy may have to be apijrdpriately interpreted as 



popular pressures. Hie bsslc problera. that is raised in this 
context, relates to the reconciliation of a variety of deci- 
sions made' at multiple points so that consistency is 
obtained in planned, process of development. The intellec- 
tual's obsession with consistency , the buri- aucrat' s insis- 
tance on hierarchy, and the convenience of the political 
executives to retain power, are some times blamed for 
avoiding the development of a rational process of reconci- 
liation through decentralised planning. However, this book 
develops an operational framework for multi-level planning 
on the assumption that it is posslhle to arrive at a more 
optimal and consistent solutions to the problems of planning 
by a process of decentralisation, provided the decentrali- 
sation is based oh proper appreciation of the appropriate- 
levels and functions. It is necessary to have a broad 
framework end allow a process-planning approach to develop 
within the framework. An iterative approach is no less 
optimal than efforts at quantifiable-optimlsation-technieques 
Comprehensiveness in plan2:iing will have to be viewed with 
reference to the 'area level and functions and responsibilitie 
of the agencies. The functions also will have to be viewed 
in broader terms than ths.t of decision-making alone. Every 
effort may have to be made to reduce the uncertainties within 
the defined area of functions,. Above all, coordination does 
not necessarily mean control. , Enormous amount of 



co-ordination is possible througli effective information 
flow., and involvt",m6nt of egencles in the process of 
decision-making. To sum up, if this book contributes to 
bridging of the gap between, a cademi cl ani ’ desire for the 
’ideal’ ignoring realities and the practitioners’ distrust 
of the ’ideal' as unpracti cable, it would have served its 


purpose. 
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CHAPTER TWO " 

HEED FOR MULTILEVEL PLAI APPROACH 

India is a big country, with an area of over three 
million square kilo meters inhabited by a population of over 
six hundred million. The natural environraent is typified 
by extreme differences in climate, topograi^hy , vegetation 
etc. The resource endowment is very uneven over geographi- ' 
cal space. The Society is highly differentiated in terms 
of language as well as Institutions - due to historical 
reasons. The levels of economic and social development 
vary enormously as among, different areas. In such a situa- 
tion it is axiomatic that uni-level centralised planning 
would be relatively inefficient to comprehend and deal with 
such 3 - diversity of factors. It would be particularly 
difficult to deal with enormous a.nd diverse non-quantif iable 
socio-economic situations within a democratic frame-work, 

2. The decision making in a planned situation should 

be on the basis of, adequa,te .Information. With a vddely 
dispersed information over the economy, collection of data 
could be costly, , At some, stage, such a high cost would not 
be coiiimensurate with the utility of information. The 
conclusion that emerges is that plan process could be 
restructured to enable, those who fcnov' how to take decisions 


This is possible by introducing .additional tiers of 
planning (GHAKRAVARTHY, 1972)., 

3,. ' In addition to this argument, of additional tiers,, 

a number of reasons are adduced for adopting intermediate 
and local planning. Such a multi (area) level approach 
enables local participation and better mobilisation of .• 
local resources. Moreover, It is expected to help reduce 
regional tensions, ' 

4. In any case, constitution of India provides for an 
Union Government and Governments at State level. The powers 
and responsibilities are distributed among three lists viz., 
the Union, State and Concurrent. Planning function is in the 
concurrent list. This situation thus warrants planning at 
two levels atleast but this may not be enough, 

5, The issue, would, then, bes what are the 
’’candidate tiers”? In other words, what are tlie various 
area levels from the primary Unit 'VILLAGE' to the nation 
- that could be considered. The area levels or ’’regions" 
(being parts of the whole) are various in India depending 
on the purpose or context, The basic and traditional strata 
of revenue Units could be a starting point. Village, Firka, 
Taluk, Sub-division, district, division and State constitute 
a hierarchy. All data is built with the village as a unit 



and mostly classification is done with at least the district., 
as a unit. The country :.s divided into about three hundred 
a nd thirty distri cts. 

AREA-LEVELS 

6, It would be convenient to study the aren~ley„els 
identifiable for various other purposes >in terms of this, 
traditional revenue hierarchy, (SEE CHART I)', 'States are 
envisaged by the constitution. Consequent upon re-organisa- 
tion of States in 1956, primarily on" the- basis' of language,; 
Zonal Councils were constituted for a- group of States.. - 
Being advisory bodies, they have had ho visible impa.ct, . 

The Directive principles of State'-Eollcy only make a •mention 
of the village Panchayat, These aie non- justiciable provi- 
sions’, and it only means ejchortation to organise local self- 
government with ^?illage^ as a unit •(•Uni m Territories are 
excluded from this generalised version) , ' 

7, Political Authority is vested at a number of 
levels. The State Governments are the Amos t significant leyel 
of political authority. The other Strata of political;- 
authority are the creation of the respective State" Gevernments 
and consequently thfey lack uniformity. Broadl^^-a village has 
an elected body (i ,e. , Panchayat) , ' It roughly corre'sponds, 

to a lower revenue village (or'a- group of- revenue villagee) 
but is not necessarily co-^terminus with it-. ^ group of ,suoH 



villages (usually accouBting for a total of about hundred?- 
thousand people) are constituted into a Block - with a 
Panchayat Union or Samithi to run the affairs. This body 
is either directly or indirectly elected by the village 
Panchayats. This level corresponds to, but is not identical 
to a Taluk* The taluks that are large sized may account for 
more than one block, . Similarly there is an elected 
(directly or indirectly) body to administer specified acti- 
vities at the District level vizJ' Zilia Parishad, The 
blocks within a district constitute the District which is 
exactly co^terminus with a revenue district with the 
exception that the highly urban areas are excluded from 
this Panchayati Raj set up. They are individually governed 
by, urban local self governing institutions. The powers, 
responsibilities and status of the elected bodies at village, 
block and district levels vary considerably as among different 
states and are subject to continuous change over a period 
depending on the policies of the respective State Governments, 

S* For analytical purposes, the cotint ry is divided into 

regions. This demarcation often depended on the purpose in 
view - the common classification of the regions being in 
terms of Macro, Meso and -Micro regions. Though there are 
variations, the broad congruence of these can be found among 
groups of States^ districts, Taluks or blocks and, in excep- 
tional cases, among villages also. There have been a number 


of semi -governmental as v'eH as individirl efforts, either 
for geographical description or for specific purpose such as 
resource 'development„ Prominent , among these are the works . 
of Stamp of Indian Statistical ■ Institute(particularly, 

Dr, LS Bhatt),,. of Planning Commission, of census of India 
(Sdasyuk and Sengupta) , Town and Country Planning Organisa- 
tion etc. 

9, More relevant for formulation of policy are, what 
may he termed as planning Eegions or Planning area levels. 

They may be conceived as those which provide, besides 
facility for an analytical approach, institutional set up for 
financial and administrative decision making on an area - 
basis. In this context there is relevance for inter State 
Planning regions for resource development or development 

of problem areas. The State is, of course, the most 
striking level. There are inter-State but sup ra-di strict 
a.uthoriti6s, though only rarely. The District is the most^ 
common level but lesser areas than the district are also ' 
found, A more detailed description of the various area-levels 
for policy-purpose is given at the end of this Chapter, • 

10, The area-levels have significance for purposes of 
policy only with reference to the functional agencies, their - 
powers’ and inter-relations. - both vertical and horizontal 


(i,e. acioss the area levels and at the same area level). For 
convenience, these agencies could be categorised into 
political decision-making bodies, the planning organisation, 
the staff agencies (particularly Ministries) , the line 
agencies (namely government excluding departments) , the publl 
sector and the co-operative structure. In addition there are 
a number of special agencies especially at the district 
level established under the Societies Act, and in the form 
of government committees for integrated planning, A number 
of private bodies such as associations of farmers, traders, 
industrialists may also be involved in the process, 

STRUCTURE AND TRENDS IN LEVELS OF PLANNING ; 

11, In a given geographical area there are, thus various 
levels of government or administration such as Centre, State 
and District^ and simultaneously there are also vf^rious 
agencies operating at each of these levels'. The relation- . 
ships in each category could be one of superior - subordinate 
equals or it may be of semi -independence - in various 
degrees. Chart II shows a simplistic presentation of the 
levels - both in terms of area and agency • 

12, Having indicated the structure of area and agency 
levels, it is relevant to trace the trends in institutional 
development for planning in. specified area - levels. From 



the beginning,, by the nature of things, planning function 
had tj be exercised at the Union and Stace levels. The 
Indian Constitution has provided for development of large 
and Heavy Industries, Railvrays and ComiTiunications and 
Fational Highways in the Central (i.e. Union) Sector while 
development of agricizltural and allied activities, irrigation, 
po'wer, roads, {other than National Highways) and -social 
service broadly fall under the State Sector, The Planning 
function, however, is in the concurrent sector. From the 
First Five Year' Plan itself, separate plans were prepared 
for the Union -and for the States, 

13, As rural re-construction was accorded priority, 

a comprehensive scheme known as the Community Development 
Programme Kas initiated during the First Five Year Plan,. 

This involved establishment of what are knov/n as Development 
Block... Each District wa.s divided into a number of Blocks 
and each Block comprised about 100 villages with a population 
of about 60,000, Uader the leadership of a Block Development 
Officer, the Programme was promoted by a number of 
specialists and genera.l purpose village workers for a group 
of villages. The programme visualised participation of the 
people in decision making and Implementation of the 
development schemes. In this process mobilisation of local 
resources was also expected to take place. Initially, the 



programme was entirely financed by the Union Government, In 
this manner a new Planning Unit vix,, a Block came into 

14, In accordance with recommendations of the Balwanthrai 

Mehta Committee (1975), Panchayat Raj institutions were 
established. These xeere set up almost all the States, These 
institutions have a three-tier structure of local self 
governing ' bodies, at the village level they are called 
'PANCHAYATS’ § at the Block level they are known as 'SiMITHIS' 
and at the District level as ' zILLA PARI SHADS * , These, were 
inter-linked. Transfer of power and responsibility to these 
was envisaged with commensurate resources. It was expected 
that the scheme would provide the necessary basic frame for 
developmental activities in the rural areas. Local self-gover 
ning institutions were thus introduced at the Block and 
District level to buttress those at the village level 
( in certain areas the village Panchsyats had already ' existed) 
Over a period, it was however, realised that the institutions 
were not getting the desired popular support and participation 
due to excessive dependence on the Government. It w^as also 
found that the State Development Departments were chary of 
transfering either the resources or the powers as was 
expected. There was criticism that the resources were being 



frittered away on multi-purpose projects and productive 
programmes were being neglected* b, , : ; > 

15, This situa’cion led to concentration on specific 
productive activities in identified areas. The accent was 

on increasing agricultural production in specially identified 
Districts, , The Intensive Agricultural Development Programme 
and its extended form Intensive Agricultural Area Programme, 
were adopted for bringing about rapid agricultural change 
in specified areas endowed with greater growth potential, 
(Incidentally, there was a Tribal Development Programme 
during the Third Five Year Plan which involved identification 
of Tribal Development Blocks in those with a concentration 
of tribal population), 

16. Even here, it was realised that the benefits of a 
programme that concentrated on increasinr production has 
benefitted only the richer class. It was felt that while 
endeavouring co increase productivity, the concept of social 
justice should not be ignored. Consequently special programmes 
had to be designed in identified areas for improving the 
conditions of .small and marginal farmers and agricultural 
labour. Ihe programme involved adequate supply of credit 

to these weaker sections. It was "financed by the Union 
Government, These agencies created for select Districts 
and the coverage was not part of the District or the whole 



District concerned. Special agencies were registered under 
the Societies Act and usually the Collector, and in a few 
cases., the Divisional Commissioner was head of such agencies. 
In the Fifth Plan, however, the projects have been redesig- 
nated to cover small and- marginal farmers and agricultural 
labour in the whole district instead of these being separate 
agencies in different districts. Experience has, however, 
shown that these activities do not succeed without their 
synchronisation with the normal plan and dovetailing the 
work of the credit institutions both in the Co-operative 
and Commercial Banks Sectors, 

17, For tackling the problems of draught prone areas, 
a Drought Prone Area Development Programme was formulated. 

It covered, during the Fourth Plan 56 districts and 28 part 
Districts in contiguous areas. The programme was financed 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan, entirely by the Central 
Sector, In the Fifth Plan 50^ has to be met from the State 
Sector, To start with, the programme concerned itself with 
labour-intensive, production oriented activities to find a 
solution to recurrent drought. It envisaged, further,, 
preparation of a District Plan showing the normal plan 
component and highlighting the additionality of the DPAP 
activitiesi A separate organisation was envisaged in the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. Many States opted for Registration of 


a Society under the Societies Registration Act, A few 
States preferred the ca t...,.liihui6no of Authorities by a 
resolution of tne Government, Ihe preparation of 
programmes in :erms of a' shelf' of scheme and water shed 
approach whereby the schemes have to be centered around 
the physical space determined by water shed were some of 
the features of the DF A Planning process. 

18., , While the Drought Prone Areas' Programme; was;' intended 
to solve the problems of. drought- prone a^rcas,: the programme 
of fuller and rational utilisation of irrigation potential- 
created under major projeots' sought, to be solved ,by the 
establishment of Authorities under Command Area Development ■ 
Programme. This programme ^provides .ifor -miai-n and, -intermediate 
idrainagGj improvements to the ".irrigation "^system,: -ItsutSytfpng-- 

I 

thning i'and extensio-n etc,'. The Union and -State GoV'eij.hmsnts - 
share tbe departme'nt-:! ;-cui..l;.u- vrhilto the institutional funds ' 
are expected to oe full3'' utilised, Fifty one Command Area- : 
Development Areas were set'.up., and, as these are co-termino'Us 
with the Ayacut o'f the. IrrigatJon projects, they may odSassiO”- 
nally cut accross more than one District. By a Resolution of 
the .State Governments concerned Authorities w^re set up for 
the command areas , and ; it. was even felt'that a separate- ‘ 
department should be set up for this work at the -State -Level. 

To provide special coverage, to ‘the areas 
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predominantly inhabited by the tribals, the. Tribal Development 
Agency projects were conceived, . These projects env isaged e 
scheme of comprehensive development by covering law and order 
and social and economic development. Agencies were registered 
for each Distr ict with Jurisdiction over specified areas 
premoffiinently inhabited by the tribals. Registered under the 
soc ieties Act, these agencis e had the Collector as the Head, 
Miile entire out Lay came from the Dhion Government the Finan- 
cial Institutions • and the State were expected only to provide 
support, A similar agency was created for Hill Area Develop- 
ment Programme covering a District in U P and a sub-division 
in M-anipur, The finances were borne from the Union Govern- 
: mentLy.:/ L; L . 

20, This special attention to tribal development in Hill areas 
has given occasion to the adoption of what is known as the sub- 
plan approach in the Fifth Five Year Plan. The sub plan has 
been conceived as a plan for specified areas i.e. predominently 
tribal areas identified and. the Hill areas. The sub-plan 
provides for a horizental integration of plan at the area level; 
It is expected to provide a comprehensive picture of the deve- 
of the area indicating the strategy, and the flow of resources 
from the State, Centre and financial institutions. Central 
assistance has been ear-mar ked for this programme and seprate 
agencies have been set up though the administrative pattern 
shows inter-variations. Some State have a separate budget for 



tribal development. With the exterision of the scope of the 
of the tribal intensive areas to cover all tribal blocks having 
a concentration of tribal population of more than 50^, the hill 
areas have also been expanded during the Fifth Plan to cover 
IIP., Assam, West Bengal, Tam ilnadu etc, , 

21, There is, historically, assistance' to the preparation of 
inter-state area development plans. The classic examples are 
the Daraodar Valley Corporation, Dandakaranya Pro.iect and the 
problem-areas planning. The' Dambdar Valley Corporation, esta- 
blished under a special statute in 19*48, X'/as expected to ensure 
comprehensive and unified development of the valley though it 
ended up with concentration bn power development only. The 
Dandakaranya Project was' also envisaged as an exercise in re- ■ 
gional resource planning, to rehabilitate the displaced .persons 

from East Pakistan and sim-ultaneously to improve the tribal 

■ : yt 

economy of areas. . Established in 1958, it yet to come forx'/ard 
with s/stematib perspective planning. The p- roblem-areas plann- 
ing covers Bandelkhand region We stern ghats and .the North-East- 
ern region. Bandelkhand region cover 5 districbs of U.P-, and 
6 districts of MP and collaboration in administrative arrange- 
ments (1972) between’! the centre and the State concomod*. vSiai- 
larly, for the development of Western ghats, comprising the 
the states of Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Tamilnadu, Goa, 
Daman and Diu, administrative arrangements for integrating the 
development scheme were made (1973) .• (Special Central assista- 
nces has been provided. But schemes have -tp be formulated 'by. 
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the participating States. Another example is of the North ^ 

Wfi^&^n^egion of the country for T^hich a Council was set up 
under an Act of Parliament in 1971. ' This is an Advisory body 
to assist the constituten;: in:its in social and economic -planning. 
Central assistance is provided for this programme also. 

22, It is evident from the foregoing that the establishment 
of inter-state authorities was due to certain special circums- 
tances, considerations and exigencies. Over a period, a numb 
of specific purpose area development institutions have been 
created. One can discern a few important elements in this pro- 
cess, Firstly, there is an effort to decentralise the planning 
function to District level to solve the problems whether they 
relate to drou^t areas or irrigated areas or small farmers or 
development of tribals. Secondly, |jhe process which started in 
a Specific sector or in sectional terms has led to the recogni-T 
tion of the need for an integrated approach. It is being incr- 
easingly realised that all the development efforts will have 

to be dovetailed effectively. Ihirdly, the existing institut- 
ional set-up was obviously found lacking and therefore special 
agencies had to be created be it under the Societies Act or by 
a resolution of the government. From an analysis of this 
trend,* it is clear that the existing structure at the area and 
agency requires to be viewed carefully to provide for a multi- 
level planning frame-work for the country as a whole, 

23, In fact, having had a start wildi a highly centralised 
approach, we have arrived" at the area development planning 
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approach in select areas, Ihis has further led to attempts 
at integration throng a nimiber of processes in Drou^t Prone 

Areas' Pro graMe' and suh-plan' corieept, ,A stage has now been’- 

reached where a fully coordinated and integrated multi-level 
plan..-process. can appropriately he- considered ih' this country”’” 
(KY BMDkmi AMD RP MISRA, 1976) ' 

24, The Planning Commission has, no doubt, conceded the logic 
of the situation in its draft Fifth Five Year Plan (Yol 11-1974 
288-289), It is said that "so far as planning at the State 
and lower regional and administrative levels is concerned, a 
multi level approach has been adopted in the Fifth Flan. .The 
basic i.dea underlying this approach is that from the point, of 
View of both efficiency as well as equity, it is not desirable 
to mechanically impose the hferachy of programme priorities de- 
termined at the national and State levels without taking into 
consideration the peculiarities of different areas 
hi op'.rational terms, this concept envisages that decisions 
regarding activities ■ivhich either affect or have to be financi- 
ally and administratively supported at a particular level should 
not be taken at the hi^er or lower levels without adequate 
inter-actibn and iteration with the planning and administrative 
agencies at this level," 
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CH APTER THREE 

■ meckahics of plan, process 

Plan pi'ocessos in India comprise "Area Levels", and 
"Agenr’- Levels"., The points of contact between the Agencies 
at various Area levels in terms of activities hrve to be 
appreciated. For this purpose an understanding of the 
organisation of the Union and State Governments and other 
relevant Institutions is a necessary priliminary. Within 
this framework;, the various steps inherent in the formulation 
of Five Year Plans, Annual Plans, Evalu.ation, etc., may be 
trroced. As the main focus is on Multi Level Plan processes, 
the organisational det.'~uls of plan processes at the Union 
Level are mentioned only briefly. A critical account of all 
aspects of Plan Processes at State Level is given in greater 
detail to ' enable a fuller view of prevoiling plan processes 
r,t sub- nation. .'.I level. 

ORGANISATIOH OF GOYLR!LiE: ;::S i ^ 

2. The executive power of the Union is vested in the 
President, who is indirectly elected. The Council of 
Ministers, herded by . bhe Prime Minister aids and advises the 
President, and -'ccording to the latest .amendment, the advice 
of -the Council of Ministers is binding on the President. 
i;lh;e|Uo:unGil:Oof .oMinipter s le,.mespohsi ble ;:ip;r::thh':^ 
;vi;r:thti^yi:’tph:|h;eoLb:k:e:^5abhb■.h^1;:'®:f j:L 
;|feipn/:i:Cph:sisis;Ab:fp::;::^:|h'e:oLolCi:-S:sl^:fg;|;e^ 



o f S tatc As sem oli as ) . ■ ' The ' Judl cinl wing consl s t s of the 
Supreme Courts The business of the Exeeutive is transacted 
througu 3 three uj er set up though it is f'ormelly in the name 
of theProsident. T''.''- Po'’d. t1 c-’l hcpd 5 tho-'t Is the Mnister.; 
assisted by Ministers of the Str:te. or Di..puty Minis tv r or 
Pvorliamentory Secrttnry,. constitutes the top Iryer. The 
Secretariat Organisation of the Ministry with v. Secretary 
as the Heod, is the second layer. The Executive Organisation 
of the Departnient, comprising the Ministry is the third laytr. 
The subjects of Ministries and constituent departments undergo 
changes depending on the needs and exigencies. The Public 
Sector enterprises are important semi-rutonoffious bodies of 
the Union Govc-rnment. .The Chart III gives a broad picture 
of the Governmental set up at the Union level. 

3. While the Council of Ministers comprises political 
personages, the Ministries, for the most part, are managed 
by pex....:.nent Civil Servants. The Civil st-rvants are drawn 
from v-arious ce:ntral and all India Services and occasionally 
from the open market on a tenure basis. The department is 
usually headed cither by an officer (designated as Dir', ctor, 
Director-General etc) or by a Board (railway Board, Board of 
Direct taxes etc). The Ministry i .e. the Secretariat, is 
basically a strff Agency assisting the Mirhster is policy 
formulation and in overseeing its execution. The Departments 
are line agencies intended for ..'the' execution of policies 
and implementation of the. laws, '^here is no uniformity 



in the spread of organisations of line agencies over the 
country since it would depend on the organise. tional needs and 
the nature of activity ( Railway Z.ones, Postal Zones, etc) 

The Parliaraent comes into contact with the Executive mainly 
through the political head of the Executive only, except 
that there are also Parliamentary Consultative Committees 
for each of the Ministrits. Policy and its implementation 
are discussed at the meetings of these committees. As regards 
the semi -autonomous public sector undertakings C except 
Departmental Units like the Posts and Tele. graphs, Railways 
etc), the control of the Government is mainly through the 
Bo<?,rd of Directors to which Government nominates its 
representatives. The Parliamentary control is exercised 
through the committee on Public Undertakings and financial 
control is wielded through the power of appointment of 
auditors by the huditor-Gentral. 

4, The Planning Commission is the paramount agency 
of the Government of India for the purpose of Plan 
formulation. It was established in 1960, by a Cabinet 
Resolution. It is not a statutory body, nor are its terms 
of office and composition spelt out. Its functions are, 
howtver, well defined and they relate to Planning for 
economic development, including recommendations on matters 
:tli;fit:;:Sayl;be:i::;r6ferreU ; .tOv';lt::,'f orl 
:U;^a^tia:tlDVbpimnent ThhrR# Spluti-on ■■:enyi:s-h^^ 

Commission would function in close collaboration with the 



Ministries of the Central Government and the State 
Government — the ''B'tat-g~ i l' 'Ovt:r ! mm 'fe«i;^ Th..- responsibilities 

for t'klng decisions s.nd implementing them will however, 
be that of the Gov;;rnm£nts concerned. The Commission is 
headed by the Prime Mnister and has among irs Members 
important itinisters of the Union Gabinet and three or four 
full time Professional Experts. The Gnief among the full- 
■■timc members is designated as the Deputy Chairman. The 
Planning Commission has a numbtn of divisions each dealing 
with certain sectors like Agriculture, Industries etc and 
subjects like perspective planning, Economics ccnd man power 
planning. There are also Programme Advisors, who function 
as the eyes and cars of the Planning Commission in respect 
of ■ particular States which are kept under their charge. 
Their main work is to bring about coordination between 
planning in the States and the Planning Goitimission. At 
the suggestion of the Planning Commission a National 
Development Council was onstituted to serve as the highest 
reviewing advisory body in the field of planning. This was 
also set up by a Caibinet Resolution. Its membt-rship 
includes the ’Prime Minister, the Chief Plinisters of States, 
select Union Cabinet Ministers and Members of the Planning 
Commission. Its terms of reference , cove r the formulation 
of long-term guide lines of National Plan, as well as all 
::M:iiibi&:ib:f|bb;Gib:i:^ahd:'Vbcbhomic'lp#licy:.r} 




5. The exposition of the edministretive structure 
for planning would be incomplete without mentioning the 
institution of the W’)rking Groups. L Planning or working 
group is an ndhoc body constituted at the first stage of 
planning for purposes of f orinula tion of r. sectoral plan 
either for the medituii tenm plan or hnnu.'l pirn. These 
working groups consist of the r^ prt sent^tion-'s of the 
reltvant Ministries/Departments , technical org ionisations 
concerned with the stctor or subject as the case may be 
and the Planning Commission. They examine the sectoral 
prograffmies, their physical and financial targets, the. 
resources pattern of the scheme-s, consistency with the 
inter-sectoral and broader objectives, etc. 

6. The Governor who is appointed by the President 
is the executive head • of the machinery of rhe Government 
at the State level. The executive power of the State is 
theori tically vested in him, but as in the case of thc- 
Union Government, it is exercised by the Council of 
Ministers through the Civil Servants. The inter-relation- 
ship betw'iien the Council of Ministers, the Ministries, the 
Heads of Departments, and the Lcgisla-cive Wing, are an-aloga.ns 
to those at the, Mational level. There is, however, a 
constitutional provision for. the take over of the Government 
of a State by the President under certain exigencies during 
:::wH|h|if peri;od:::^:ptlie : :':Tss s;^giblyf :ahd f :the:v.^ 


would stand suspended or dissolved. The Secretariat, also 
referred to as the Government or Ministry is the staff 
pgency headed by a Secretary, who genera ’’ly belongs to 
the Indian Ldministrative Service, except in the cose of 
certain technical Departnents like Law. There is a Chief 
Secretary, who exercises general control ovf: r a.;ll the Depart- 
ments of the Secretariat. He is the Chief of the Civil 
Services as well e.s the Chief Administrative Head of the 
State. He functions as the Cabinet Secretary. The main 
functions of the State Secretairiat relate to assisting the 
Ministers in policy making end in discharging their 
legislative responsibility. Co-ordination of policies and 
programmes, supervision and control over their execution 
and .review of results, budgeting and control of expenditure, 
correspondence and contact with the Government of India and 
other State Governments and efficient running of the 
administration including personnel and organizational 
competence, A Secretariat Department may be assisting 
more than one Minister and may be incharge of a number of 
executive Departments. 

7. There is e. separate Directorate f or every important 
activity of the State. Each Directorate has a Head of the 
Department, For most of the Departments the head is a 
technical person. The Head of the Department has a number 
of Assistants at the Head Quarters, but most of them have 
regional officers incharge of two or three districts and 



almost all have district officers incharge of one district 
or a part thereof. For certain Departments like Agriculture, 
Veterinary, etc., there are functionaries at the block level 
and even below that level, ' Chart IV gives a broad picture of 
the Organisation of State Gove rment. 

8, The Plamning function at the. State level may be 
performed through the Board system or a. Department System 
or with a combination of both. In some States, the Planning 
Department is positioned like any other Secretariat Depart- 
ment, and performs the plan functions. In some States^the 
Plannih.g Department is combined with the Finance Department- 
In certadn other States, it is combined with other development 
Departments. 'Where Planning Boards have been constituted 
they have taken different forms in different States. In 
some, the Planning Board has become a merely advisory body 
with meagre technical support, working practically as port 
of the- Planning Department. In some States, the Planning 
Board has sufficient technical support and the planning 
Department has become an appendage to the Board, In some 
other States the Plamiing Boa.rd is a separate wing while 
the Planning Department in the Government retains its 
function of decision making on plans, dealing with the 
Government of India, etc. Usually, Planning Boards are 
headed by the Chief Minister with select Ministers as 
members' and a few full time or part-time members with 
professional expertise. 



, 9. There is also the institution of Planning or 

.Working Groups, in which the Secret-^iriat Departiiicnt, the 
'Heads .of Departments and the Planning D6,.:3rtment, are involved 
for plan formulation be it mediixm term or iuonual plan ^ For 
the Five Year Plan formulcotion, non- officials or outside 
experts may also occassionailly be iiia,d6 members of* the Work:= 
ing Groups. The major decisions in the field of planning 
are tsiken at the Cabinet level though the practice of having 
a Cabinet sub-Gocmiittee to look into the particulars Is hot 
’■'un-coffimon. In some States they have State Advisory Corriraittees 
on Planning consisting of elected representatives, while 
some have consultative Committees for each of the Development 
Departments. 

10. At the Regional level, there is a functionary, 
known rs Divisional Comi'iiissioner in some St'.'tts. The 
Development Commissioner is "* Senior Civil Servant, and 
has only a nucleous of steff. His role is basically 
supervisory. He is entrusted with formulation and o-’er see- 
ing of Development Planning. In some States, they have 
specific regional authorities created eithe-r for accelerated 
development (as for Marathwadr region in MrJiarashtra) or to 
certain regional tensions. ( Such as the Telengana, 
Rayalaseema, Coastal Andhra Committees in Andhra Pradesh). 
There is not generalised across the board institutional 
;;:i|||iiif:|ii;pTinhihgAbftw||^^.*;thdf;ShfeteS: 
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. The district rdministrr tion is r. miir ctprged 
with iTiccintenmcfe of Law end order end the triple mente ti ':m of 
Plen SchtiTies for develop:: rnt . It is deseribed es they key 
stone in the edifice of the general odnii:osti’;' tio:o. of the 
country. The. District ndLiini strati on is under the over?!! 
charge of a Collector ( also known as De out}' Coirunissioner 
in some States and drawn from the Indirn Idininistr? tive Service) 
He is the representative of the St^te Government at the 
district level and functions as the principal executive, 
agency. He. is responsible for maintaining law and order 
and people look up to hira very often fjr rcdrrssal of their 
grievances. In most Stcotes, it is his responsibility to 
‘ensure co-ordination among the activities :;f various depart- 
ments. In a couple of 3t?:tt.s, local self Government is 
■given greater importance in the co-ordination of developmental 
functi:ons. Local self-govt rnment assumes tbt form of the 
Zilla Parishad at the district level. The relationship of 
the Collector with this :-..ody varits froi. St-t- to State. 

Mh’ile in somt. States, the Collector has very little to do 
with this insti'fcution, in most of the St.otes he is cither 
'a opart -of : the; Ihsti tutidn :;:pr:fls ;hi6ldv ^:responsl^hle;':;Td:r:: ::::-p^^^^ 
overseeing its performance. There are also other local 
functionaries of the St.atc- Government ( and r. few Central 
Government Officers, with whom the local developmental 
administra.tion need not be connected) and some autonomous 
:::bddi@s:::;;lb:cal;iy:;;:ptiani^e;apIi.,:^i'p.ii;;Gp^:p:pt 


These Institutions operete at the District level or soifie of 
theig have a federating agency at the district level, n 
number of State level public enterprises in charge of pro- 
motional as well as productive aGtivities have been created 
in the recent past and they generally have tneir tranche s at 
the district level. These bodies include the Transport and 
liectricity undertakings. Special Agencies have been created 
for specific purposes- at the district level and most of the 
districts are covered by one or the other of these agencies 
namely DPAP., SFDi;., ITDP etc. The Collector is usually the 
head of these agencies. Their managing committee include 
the relevant district heads of departments, non-officials, 
and representatives of the Statp and Central Governments, 
There is thus a compleoc institutional set up at the district 
level. In Institution of the Collector appears to be crucial 
but his role is not of a uiiform pattern among the vari-jus 
States. In a fe-w, he. is basically incharge :)f law and order, 
development functions having been entrus'bbd to the local 
bodies. In some other States he oversees the developmental 
work in general. In a, few, he is made the pivot of develop- 
ments! processes and in fact the powers of State Head of 
Departments have been deleg- ted to the Collector, In the 
whole system, his position as a representative of the State 
Government and as a coordinator at the district level, is 
unquestioned. Chart Y gives an idea of institutional sot 
up at the district level. 
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12. It is difficult tc identify b well established 
plrnning 'g'-, ncy rt the district level. Planning function 
Lnay 1;::, perforrued by e district planning officer under the 
overall eborge of o Collector. Some times, a district 
Planning Offict-r, is f.:,jjjoin'C€d only for the period of 
formulation of the five ycor plans. In some casts, there 
is no institution for planning t.t all and the Collector may, 
depending rnuch on his initiative, prepare a plan. In some 
States, the district Planning Officer is placed under the 
control of the Zillr Parishad. In certa.in others, Special 
Committes are formed, which art- either headed by the Collector, 
of for which the Convenor is the Collector, with a State level 
Minister as the heed of the Committee. However, in all 
St-'^tes, sbiiie sort of district plans covering some segments 
but ensuring integration with other schemes, have to be 
prepared mostly under the overall guidance of the- Collector 
and occassional ly under a specified comiriittee set up for the- 
spec:-. '! ag .ncivs such -'S a tribal sub-pl.-',.n, SFDA etc. Barr- 
ing these, there have bet-^n very few systematic attempts 
■at. disfriC'tVpinnning-,: /’ll 'f. ■' 

FORMULITI ON OF FIVE YEIB PLANS A 

d..:a:Pa;:‘op;l3.h f-inst ; stag:elini-,the.,p-rep:arhti:0h::iof::;^:fiie:<ifw 
;t% rmi'plah:^.::ht 'ithba^^natioli^pifev^b 1 - : ip;:- ^ 
dgh^he:rhi;:SpFrota:chdst:p|;thii^:vFif©di|e.ard::Fla^^ 

work; begins about three years in.'advance of the commencement 


of the plan. Con currently 5 there is a perspective plan 
so that the State of the economy is analysed with reference 


to the past and a 


Ions term view is tahen of the likely 


progress of the econoaiy. 'The approach is discussed at 
various levels ultimately leading to preliminary indications 
on the part of the ifetional Development Gouncil of the 
representative; growth to he assumed and the obje.ctives and 
considerations which should receive special emphasis. 


14. In the second stage, the Planning Commission 
works out general dimensions of the Plan- on the basis of 
these parametres. The usu--! : techniques for working out the 
commodity balances and the sectoral allocation of invist- 
ments are those bosi.d on inter-industry investment rllocrtlon 


models. Several working groups are constituted at the Centre, 
involving the representatives of the Planning Commission, the 
experts, Ministers and the technical organisations associated 


^^ri th 


arising 


s sumptions made 


and broaid outlays 


roposed are sorted out in these meetings. 


Concurrently, the State Goverments , are advised about the 
preparatory work in progrtss in various sectors and on 
similar action they might take at the State level, hccordingly 
the State Governments will also constitute Working Groups. 
While expert Working Groups undertake the necessary studies 
required for plan formulation, panels comprising of leadihg 
Experts and workers drawn mainly from outside the Goverrmarit 




^if7- 

pre constituted to advise the Commission on the tropder 
ospec'^'s of policy and approach' to plan fariiiulo.fi on. Task 
forces are 'also constituted for similar purposes. 

15. In the si.ght of the various sectoral studies ; i 
undertaken by these Groups, a draft iiieiiiorandua is prepared 
incorporating the riioin feature, s of the Plan and its principal 
magnitudes, Thie raeiaoranduxa is discussed by the Central 
Cabint t end the -Mation.al Development Council, on the basis 
of the directions that become available a draft out line 
v.dll be prepared, hloile the draft out lint is presented 
for a public debate, the Planning Commission in collaboration 
with the liinis tries at the Centre holds detailed discussions 
with individual States, The discussions are held both at 
the official and political levels. At the end of this 
prolonged dialogue with the different States a detailed 
report outlining the objectives, progranim^'s , policies and 
projects th«^t form the b.^.sis of the plan Is submitted to 
the Cabinet and the- hatlornl D-avelopment Council. After 
de tad led -discussion, the- Plan receives the gene rail approval 
of both the Houses of Parliament which call upon different 
sections of the- Nation to implement it for the achievement 
of the objectives and targets embodied in it. 

:;thi:pPdah:;:dsS;:ffideffakehl:eifi'ir:phsl^tt;ig 

or the Planning Boards where they exist. The work at the 



state level also btgins at about the same time as at the 
Central level. The Central Government genernlly briefs 
the State Govermients on the arrangements considered 
necessary for the formulation of the Plan, Generally, 
preparation of background papers, indicating a review of 
the State of the economy, the performance of the Plans 
in the past and the broad magnitudes of development -are 
undertaken. For the Fifth Five Year Plan, the States 
were encouraged to prepare an approach document to their 
respective Plans. Arrangements for constituting Working 
Groups with the Secretariat Departments, the Head of 
Departments, the representatives of the Planning Depart- 
ments and occassiona.ll.y outside, expertise are finalised. 

The Working Groups are expected to prepare detailed 
Sectoral Plpns on the basis of the frame-work Indicated 
by the Plcanning Department and the guidelines received 
from the Government of India, apart from informal con- 
sultations with officers of the Government of India. The 
Working Groups are generally required to suggest sectoral 
programmes on the basis of a critical assessment of the 
on-going programmes, potentialities for development and 
project proposals from the district level. The broad issues 
like the total outlay, sectoral allocations, major projects 
to be taken up and allocations for them are determined 
only with the concurrence of' either the Chief Minister 
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or a sub-comffllttee of Csbinet or by the Cabinet depending 
on the local practice. The proposals of the Working Groups 
are rei7amped by the Planning Department or Board in the 
light of these decisions and a draft outline is prepared. 

The draft outline is discussed with the Central Working y 
Groups, in Delhi, and the ^discussions are followed by a 
meeting of the Chief Minister with the Deputy Chairman 
or the Professional Members of the Planning Commission. 

Kie National Development Council then meets to approve the 
plan, ffter this, the State Plan comes up before the Cabinet 
and the State Legislatures in the same manner -s the Central 
Plan. Quite often there is lack of agreement between the 
Statc-s and the Planning Commission regarding the total 
outlay and the sectoral allocations for the Five Ycaf Plans. 
Even so, the implementation of the plrtn is- proceeded with 
each sticking to their stand. Owing to various uncertain- 
ities, the Fifth Five Year Plan at all levels could not 
f orya; long-time,; : 

17. There is no formal channel of obtaining proposals 
from other levels in finalising the State Plans. In the 
%f past, the district levels were required to formulate their 

plans incorporating the village and block plans, and 
transmit them to the State level. In the Fifth Five Year 
Plan, however, except Ih Maharashtra preparation of the 


State level plan was not ba-sed on the district level pl^-ns . 

18. In fact, at the district level, though the ; 

formality of preparing a Five Year Plan was initiated 
tem it was completed only in a few. The 

villae-:. and block level plans were sought to be prep''-rGd. 

L fcw districts prepared these programmes in some States, 
more on the basis of felt needs or shopping lists with 
the result that there was no evidence of having had any 
formulation of five year plans in consonance with the 
State and national plans. Though neither the institutionrl 
set up nor tools of analysis seeia to have been developed 
for district level plan formulation in Maharashtra and 

in Andhra Pradesh, district sector was however different- 
iated and plans prepared, 

19. total view of the mechanics of the formulation 
of the Five Year Plans in India can now be formed. Chart 
VI indicates the Agencies that are Involved in the for- 
mulation of Five Year Plans, their composition and 
functioning at the National, State and other levels. The 
Chart . 7II indicates inter-relationships betwten these 
Agencies, 

20. Annual. Plans are operationally very relevant 
as they got translated into reality by being incorporated 


in the ennuc?! Budget. The Planring Commission undertakes 
continuous review of the nrogress of the x^len Schemes. The 
financial resources are estimated a few months in advance. 

The broed magnitudes are discussed in the Planning Commission 
and then the details of schemes and their targets arc examined 
by the Working Parties constituted in a similar way as at 
the formulation of the Five Year Plans. The formulation 
of every annual plan takes int^ account the provisions 
regarding the Five Year Plans, the mid-term appraisal 
if it had taken place, policy changes and the progress of 
development, sectorally and project-wise. The Planning 
Commission also indicates to the State Governments the 
thinking at the national level regarding important issues. 
Discussions take place at two stages through working parties 
concerned involving both the Central and State Representatives 
first to finalise resources and secondly to settle outlays 
a.iid progrrmrries . The- final version of the annual plan is 
determined after discussion between the Chief of the Planning 
Department and the Programme idviser initially and later 
between the Chief Minister and the Planning Commission. 

21. /amort detailed account of the steps of annual 
plan preparation at State level is given here to appreciate 
the Centre-State links. The review unit in the Plainning 
Department , makes monthly and quarterly stock taking of 
sanction of plan schemes, progress of expenditure and 


are kept in view at thi tiiut 



physical achievements. ‘These 
of formulating annual plan. Estimation of financicl 
resources is initially liitode by the Finance Depcirtine nt , 

Thv. proposals of the State on its finnnci?^ position arc 
set out in. a comprehensive note prepared as pt r the union 
lc.vfel's request. The Chief Minis ttr, Ministers for x-lann- 
ing, Finance and some times the Cabinet are involved in the 
annual plan extrclses at the Sti-otc level before the subject 
is take^n up with the Union level for discussion on broad 
magnitudes. In the deliberrotions at Delhi, the officials 
of the State Government, t^lainning Commission, and Ministry 
of Finance invariably participate. Ihc jProgramiiit Adviser 
holds discussions with the Minister for Planning or Chief 
Minister when there is a difference on opinion on the out- 
lays. Almost concurrently, the Planning Commission indie-' tf s 
to the State Gov* rnmeat, the thinking at the National level 
on the annual pl.pn parti -cularly, the factors that have to 
be supplied. The State Planning Department initiates 
exercises on this b-sis at rimes even before the receipt 
of formal communicati-on. The preliminary exercises are 
finalised in due course on the basis of the. union level 
guide lines, the special circumstances of the State and 
progress of Developmental Schemes, There is a continous 
::p^efp|s.;i- .nf y ^ ninning;:; and; ar e-ad jus tmen t a of 
:|||iiihf ;|;raeri;gs:v; qT dl:s cus s iphs: :S:t 
|||ii||l|||^|p^t|en::;dl s^cus^ed;-. in; ;:t^ 










Delhi in which the representatives of the State Governments, 
the technical departments of the Planning Gommission and 
the Ministries concerned participate. These are coordinated 
by the Programrae Adviser, who towards the end holds discussions 
with the Secretary, Planning. Discussions are also held 
between the ?la.nning Commission and the Chief Minister of 
the State to finalise the annuctl plan for the State, After 
all these discussions, the State Government prepares the^^^^^ 
frame-work and outlay for each department. On the basis of ^ 
tht approved outlays, the Heads of Departments frame their 
budget proposals, A few changes to take place in the Plan 
even after incorporation in the budget. Though the schemes 
may be incorporated in the budget, their sanction will have^^;^te 
be obtained from the concerned Secretariat Department 
cle 8 ranee from the Planning and Finance Departments. It is 
only then that the funds are released for execution of the 
schemes by the field agencies. The Chart VIII indicates 
the various Agencies and their functions in the context 
of the preparation of the annual plans. 

22. There is no separate institutional arrangement 
for preparation of plans at levels below the State. In 
some States, however, where there are regional advisory 
bodies for promotion of specific activities and in 
Maharashtra, where there is a regular district development : 
body, proposals are formulated for consideration of the 



of the Statfc- Ifcvtl for identified sectors in accordonce 
with the guidelines issued. Generally there Is no process 
of preparation of annuel plan at other levels except in 
regard to the special programmes (such as where 

release of funds from the Centre and States is contingent 
upon prepa'ration of an annual plan' of programmes, 

?LM IM?LEMENTi-TIOM AM) E^VOLUlTION i 

23 , The Annual Plan is implemented both at the Union 
and at the State level through the respective Heads of 
Departments or the Corporations and- Institutions to which 
the disbursements are made. In the process of implement- 
ation the Planning Comiriission or the State Planning Depart- 
ments do not have executive responsibility., - The P'^lanning 
Commission makes the performance appraisal of the plan 
through monthly reports of selected projects and quarterly 
reviews on the working of the plan received from the Central 
Ministries and annual progress reports made by the Central 
Ministries and the State Goverments, The Programme Advisors 
periodically visit the States under their charge and study 
the working of the development programmes. There is also an 
organisation called the Programme Evaluation Organisation, 
for evaluation of schemes. It has a number of regional 
offices spread over the country. The subjects for evaluoti xn 
are taken up by the organisation either at the suggestions 
of the Planning Commission or the Central Ministries or on 
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its own and studies carried on ngreed nleitdiodology and 
r e- transnii tted t d th e dlenning Gommi ssi cn and the 
organisations concerned . 

24, At the State level, the evalua-tion organisation 
is either a part of the Bureau, of Economics r.nd Statistics 
or it forms a part of the Planning Department or Planning 
Board. The ev lucotion units in the States have generally 
no field st^^ff. The Evaluation studies are undertaken usually 
on the advice of the Committee specifically constituted 
for the purpose. The concerned erecutive Departiaents are 
involved in the process of evaluation and follow up is 
ensured through a review by a. Comiiiittee constituted for 
the purpose. There is no evaluation orga:nis.ation at other 
levels . ' ^ 



25. The existing points cf contact tween the • 
various levels may now be summed . up . .. In terms of Agencies, 
the National Development CDuncil is the highest point ..of 
contact between the Chief of the Political Executive of 
the State and that of the Centre. The Chief Minister of 
a State has contacts with the Planning Comjuission ;to 
discuss proposals for formulation of Five Year Plans 
estimation of the resources for the annual plan and 
finalisation of the annual' plah outlays. At the second. 



ti(-r, the CSalef if the ?lrnning Depp.rtment (ir the 
Development Commissioner) in the Strte keeps in tourch 
with the Progrrmae Mvisor of the Planning Corimission 
continuously for all purposes t fit the third level the- 
various Ministries and departments and the Planning 
functionaries of the State meet their counterparts at 
the Union level through the institution of Working Gr mps 
for formulation of five yea.r plans and annual plans. Hie 
element of mid term appraisal and annual review are period- 
ically implied in this planning process. Informal and 
continuous association among individual Ministries and 
departments and various supporting technical authorities 
is maintained as a matter of course, Ihere is however, no 
ins ti tuti onal arrangement for maintenance of simi lar 
contact between the State and the district, especially 
f or plan processes. There- is no counter part of the 
Planning Agencies at the district or at any other lower 
level. There is no direct contact between the National 
and the District levels. But the National Planning process 
seeks to deal with the district schemes directly financed 
by the U nion only through the State Governments. In 
the Special Programmes, however, the U nion Government 
has its agencies associated with the district level 
set up i,e» governing bodies of DPi^^, SFDA etc. 
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CEiiRT IV. ORGAmSATIOM OF SMIi, -GOVERMNIS ( ILLUSTMTIVE ) 

GOVERNOR, 
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CHART VIII. : 

AM AL PEAKS - AGENCIES AM) FH-KCTIONS. 


Sl.- 

Nd. A.-?enc;v ' Funetl ms 


1) Iievif.-w of Plrns-nonthly, 

qu.o.rttr yearly f'nd. annual s 

ii)- lieceivin,;’ the instructions of 
Annual Plan formulation from 
the x'lanninq Commission and 
interpreting them where needed ; ■ 
to the conditions of the States 

iii) Disaggregating the total outlay; 
into sectoral outlays and 
outlays, department-wise; 

iv) Receiving proposals of the 

Heads of Departments, ; ^ 

Scrutinising them with 
reference to overall 
coilings, the spill over : 
mommitments etc. and collect- 
ing theij into a Plan ; 

v) Making ■■arrangements and 

ensuring discussions on the 
Annual P‘1 an with the Working 
Groups on Delhi ; 

vi) 'Finalising the Annual Plan . 
and ensuring that schemes 
are sent for purposes of 
Plan inclusion in the budget; 

/■and : lastly! ■ i 

vii) Scrutinising the schemes to 
be sanctioned under the Plan 
with framework and then 
•/; :: . ; ■: cle;ari'ng-' lndlviduaii;;sGh;eBibs;@ 

. . .. -. for sanctioning by the concerned 
secretariat '■d;:epartmihtsP:;i;ii 

2. Finance Departments i) Estimation of financial 

/!/^;i;:;;i/ii/;;v / d-;A:'';irbs;purces;:;;;far;;;:th)e//^^^^ 

■■• ^: » "■•■■■■■-^^ • . ■ ■ ■ > . ■■; : v a :^v■- 


li Planning Department. 
(Planning Boards, if 
they exist, may 
perform functions 
i), ii) and iii) 
through the : Planning 
Dep.‘;'.rtment s 
Also tn ay p e r f r .a 
i) of Finance 
:. Department) 






iii) 

' Financial sane ti "sns f or ■ 

Elan scheraes. 

3. Other SGcretari'',t ■ 
Departments : 

i) 

Ensure that the proposals 
of the Heads, of Departments 


ere sent ti the. Plrnning 
Department in .^rher to 
cover the allocations nia<''t 
for the department 3 

ii) Ensure thrt schemes '"re sent 
by the Head of the Department 
for inclusion in the bu'D-'e^t 
and while doinec so, the 
Secretariat Departme.nts are 
to scrutinise the. 
schemes onf^ then only p-'ss 
it to the Fin-rcc Department 
for inclusion in the budeet; 

: 0 dill: 0 and 

iii) Each scheme has to be sanc- 
tioned by the conct: rned 
secretariat department, 

. unless it is covered by a 
general sanction, encorapa-ss- 
ing a. category of schemes. 

This sanction has to be 
obtained by the administrative 
department .'-■fter scrutiny 
and with the approval of the 
Finance and i'lanning 
; l '■ Departments! 

4. He"ds of Departments: i) Send almost the whole of 

the information required 
by the Planning Commission 
and the Governmvnt of India 
to the Planning Department, 

ladi-d^a a ii) ;-fa:fceo';paxt :;;in/ Wording Group - d 

discussions at Delhi | 

iii) Furnish the schemes for 

inclusion in the i^lan an'-'' 

■ in the budget and obtain 
the sanction 5 ' - ^ 

iv) Implement then and report 
their progress from time to 
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v) Help the ^Ipnain--- 
Deprrtircnt in 
evr.luetion. 


5. Public Ente±'prist.s s Infomlnt' the Go-vernment 

about the operrtlons for the 
year for rmount being released 
these organisati ans ns ptr 
the outlay indicated in the 
plan. However, the actual 
use of the money is subject to 
the control of the Government 
through the Government repre- 
sentatives on the Board of 
Director and through the overall 
powers of control over policy. 




■ BGONOM I C BLMMT S OF BUM P RO CE SS ES 

i'‘or planning it ,1 s . imp-ar ;itive that certain oloments 
of economic analysis -are kept in view. These o lemon ts are 
universally applicc.hle , in any situation, thou^ relatives^ 
emphasis on the various elements may vatry depending on the 
sjT'stem in which tho plan process is adopted and the tjpols df 
analysis utilised. The signifi. canco and relevance of each of 
these elements are mentioned as background for review of the 
practice at the national and, in more detailed manner at the 
State and other levels, Hie elements are discussed for conve- 
nience in terms of the perspective plan, tho medium term plan, 
the annual plan and implementation and evaluation, 

P BRSt-^ECTIVE FLIP ^ ' 

2 ^ is olabe rated in the: Uiird Five Year Flan the pers-, 

pective Plan is the "essence of. the Planning Pro cess "(Planning 
Commission, Third Five Year Plan page 19), For conceptual cla- 
rity it is necQssaiy to aistinguish betvreen short term and 
long term benefits. Moreover for taking disceruing decisions 
on inter-sectoral si locations, a f ran e work of perspective 
plan is a p re-re qul fit e,- There a.re various types of projects , 
(like major irriga.tion and power projects and improvement of 
skills in medicine) for which the gestation period may extend 
even from 8 to 10' years, L Perspective will have to work out- 
broad ma^itude and, directions of tho development and indicate 
crucial fields of investments requiringiohg term view, of ^ the 
situation. At, the same time,^' , the perspective plan cannot be , a 



once and for all exorcise. It ha,s to bo continuously brou^t 
upto-dato say every time a medium to im plan is prepared, 

3 ^ /it the national-lovel , proiocGion of broad magni- 

tude s in terms of in core . investimtnts, savings, population 
have been made almost from the begiring of the plani- ora. 

The Porspectivo Plaui is usually prepared for ton to fifteen '■ 
years, Thor) is a perspectivo Planning Division in the Plann- 
ing Commission uhich dovotss its,. entire attention to exorcises 
regarding these projections. Professional expertise- is conti- 
nously involved in this pm cess. In connection with the pro - 
p ration of. the. Fifth Five Year Plan ('1974-79)^ projections of 
population, urbanisation, balance- of .payments , income distri- 
, bution, structure of demand and out-put wore made upto 1986, 
Inter- indus.try relationships and commodity balo.ncos i-rere worked 
out,: - p. /-p 7 

4 , ■ . The Perspective plan- at the national level doos not 

however show the State component , For the first time in 1970 
State -wise long term projections in the field of .crop husband- 
ly attempted in tho Fersp etive Planning Division, But these 
projections were .not released by the Commission, Similarl;?’ 
though projections of demand and out-put are made, tho pers- 
pective plan for individual sectors was not formulated as 
part of tho Inte .grated perspective plan, 

^ . . Perspectivo planning at .t2ie State-level is only a 

repent development. At the time of jtho preparation of ihe 
Fifth Five Year Plan, some State- -tried' to make rou^ project- 
ions of total inconio and foasiblG Invostments so that the 



central sector investment 
ces needed to achieve the 
be ' visual isod, 


and 'tlio flo^^r'of' institutional finaU' 
targetted rate 'of development could 
B have- completed the' 'conputation' of 


the' basic data and lute r-'indus try hiput -output i:ables* Some 
■states l.ilio Rajasthan hr.d entrusted the ^preparation of a pars- 
petive to tochni'cf.l bodies like -the Nae'cional Council of Applied 
Economic Reoearclu Gujarat and Tamil 'Nadu had formulated their 
perspective plaris ■'.'.hile indhra Pradesh ha.d done .certain oxerci- 
sos as part of the Fifth Plan formulation,. ; 


6, b;' OLijarat has prepared a 10 years porspedtive plan 

covering tiie Fifth and Sixth Plouis., The Guj.arat Government 
had commissioned the assistance" of Sardar Patel Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Ahmedabad and Operational 'Resear- 
'CIt Group, Rai'uda fo'.’ this purpose. The Perspective Plan clai- 
mod thdt it is '''neither conservative- nor tmibitious’' and aimed 
at the growth rate of 7% per year* It gives sectoral break-up 
of out-lays under the Sta.te Public sector, the Central sector, 
and tlie private Ss^.too.^ Tn: astimatibii of numerical magnitudes 
wo,s based on th'^ nodiflad version of planning Commission’s 
approach for hanr“l?liig 'uaterial balances. It is however, poin- 
ted-out that on resources allocation fo'r the State Plan schemes 
informed judgment of the State Planners are, ipso facto, very 
important and exercises such as the one done in this paper 
only supnlement such' judgements' CPerspective Plan of Gujarat 
■(1974-84), 1972, p,369)o 

' ’The Perspective Plan oi ' Tamil Nadu was 'drawn up by 
the* S^ate Plan'hing Board' which has 'both full time and-part'"-' 



time professional expertise, Ihe perspective plan covers a 
period, of ten years and aims at a growth rate of 2,22 percent 
income percapita in I 974-705 over the previous year, reaching 
a level 8,9 6 by 1983~84, The basic approach which is one of 
aggreggate projection of the economy in terms of investments, 
income, sayings, investment -in come rates tries to project the 
reCiUirod level of central investment to achieve the desired 
growth rate. The task was a,pp reached from three sides. First- 
ly, a plan frame and investment model was prc'pared. Secondly, 
sectoral plans were prepared by fifteen task force s^^constituted 
for the purpose. Thirdly, an area-wise study of needs and 
polentials was made by District Planning-dividing the thirteen 
administrative districts into tx^renty three development districts. 
These three were "synthosised" ’Jithin tte national plan frame 
to prepare the perspective Plan of the State. The required in- 
come groxrth in different sectors were determined x^ith reference 
to the structural charges visualised and ostiuiated sectoral 
demand based on respective elastictics of demand, Tncremental 
ca.pital output ratios, calculated by using the past data, helped 
estimate investment needs, Sie investments were "divided" amo- 
ng the three investing agencies viz. State sector. Direct cen- 
tral investment and Private sector, (The perspective Plan for 
Tamil -Nadu 1974) , 

8* In Andhra Pradesh, a simple projection of investments and 
income of the State were made on certain. 'a ssxjinod investment- 
income ratios and alternative paths of growth were x-rorked out. 

The Perspective Plan covered a period of ten years i^e, fifth 



and sixth plans and thiee' alternatives were workout. This is 
however presented r%s a part of the Fifth Five Year 'Plan, The 
Plan has mentioned tho dot. 'died regional perspectives prepared 
as the basis for a perspective for t.B State, (Draft Fifth Five 
Year Plan of Andhra P;;c.desh 19'd4) , 


9 ^ I. Thus the methods adopted and the periods of the 

perspective plans and iheir objectives show variation. These 
by themselves need not be a matter for concern. The process 
will have to be continuous and iterative. Secondly, there is 
no link between the natioha.1 plan and the perspective plans of 
the States. This l:lnk is probably, possible only with the 
regionalisation of the national plan.- Thirdly, in the context 
of multi-level planning, adequate understanding of the spatial 
strategies is osaentlcT.. multiple decision making agen- 

cies are operating on the same space,, a common vision of the 
future shape of space j.c' g, pro -condition for coordination , 

It is said that such a plan should be constructed from two 
ends, ( Chakra V a rdi/ 1572)* Hio Study Team of Administrative 


Reforms Commission had Indicated that Planning Commission will 
have to accept the responsibility for initiating long term 
development plans by the istate,- Fouj'thiy, necessary skills 
and trained personnel a.TO lacking aa the State level and as 
much special efforts -■'or strengthening these skills are requi- 
3?ed to be made, 

-''"Fatually there is practica].ly no progress. made in 
perspective planning at levels below the State, In Andhra 
Pradesh, however, attempt has been made to prepare a perspebHve 
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plan for three ’’policy regions" viz,, Royal a seems, Tela.ngana 
Ccompl'i^ted) 5, and , oo.^stai inolira . (anacr preparation).. These 
contain inventories of resources anc. a derailed s^nalysis of the 
Spatial aspects. Some distinct foetvires 01 tiiose- -yicercises are 
division of the areas into hone.goneous regions, ind ontification 
of appropriate strategies ,.10 r developmont of these regions,, 
analysis, end projection of thj scttlomont hierarchy,’, aid 
working out magnitudes of developmont for various sectors, Jji 
effort has been made to prepare perspective district plans, with- 
in the frame of regional perspective. Maharashtra and Tbrniil 
Nadu have already initiated perspective plans for districts.. 


4 


In Maharashtra, considerable data had been collected, and cji. 


outline of a perspective prepared. In Tamil Nadu, however, 
these exercises for districts formed part of Perspective Plann- 
ing exercises at the State level. Both exercises involved sub- 
regionalization of the districts into liomegonous units on the 
basis of appreciation of da.ta, 

MEDimi TEa4. PLANNING; ’ .. . 

11^ d -- L rational apt) roach to planning involves duo appreci- 
ation a.nd sufficient knowledge of the 'relevant conditions’ of 
the society. Such a knowledge comprises of technica-l, economic 
and sociologica.1 conditions and also an insigtit into the funct- 
ioning of financial institutions (such as Banks Investment 
Corporations) and current use of the community resources, 
(energy, ’bho consumption pattern foreign exchange, utilization 
of capacities in Industries etc,). It also includes . indentifi- 
pation of inter-relationships, and their Quantification, so 


Sfc.. 


vB 



that adequate understanding of the system is obtained, Ihis is 
possible throng a series of surveys which may be undertaken 
.over a period, of time , or studios specially designed for the 
purpose 5 and review of past performance and the on-going efforts 
12,' At the national level there is a well organised system 

of national accounts. Besides continuous studies special stu- 
dies are also poriodically undertaken specifically for the for- 
mulation, of the medium term plans. Important organisations 
involved in the generation of data use fill for the planning exe- 
rcises are the ^Planning Commission itself, the Reserve Bank of 
India, the Central Statistical organisation the National Sample 
Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute and the Programme Eva- 
luation organisation of the Planning Commission, There are 
also a nuiiiber of somi-autonomous research institutions' which 
aid' ttie process such as National Council of Applied Economic 
■ Research, Institute of Economic Growth and 3?ecently setup ins- 
titute to study fiscal matters (let by Dr, Raj Chelliah) , The 
over all picture of .t,ho national economy is thus analysed thou- 
gh it is seldoi'. disaggrogr ted into State Component s, ' Secondly 
detailed sectoral projections aie made only. in respect of SGctor£ 
in which production by end large takes place under the Central 
Sedtor (iron, coal etc,.), 

13*" At the State Level,., some surveys were undertaken 
mostly at the time of the Fifth Five Year Plan and that to 
only ...by a few states such as Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and ' 

Tamil Nadu, They could not however be finalised in time to 
form an adequate base for the .p3:^paration of the Fifth Five ; 
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Year Plan* . Secondly, Indepth sectoral studies wore s ..Idora 
made, , Thirdly j only meagre attempts were made at Quick evalu- 
ation of the impact of the Schemes by some departments. Fourth- 
ly the -heads of the departments or Collectors are usua.lly re- 
quired to evalu£ite on-going schems before indicating their pro- 
posals for the Fifth Plan, Biere is no evidence of such evalu- 
ation having been done. Finally, there is no institutional 
mechanism developed as yet purposivoly to collect all the data 
and past expeinence available with the research laboratories, 
Universities etc. Recently, however, . there have been some 
positive developments in this, direction. They comprise, I nter - 
alia the encouragement given to the- Institutes of Planning and 
Development- in Kerala (Led by Dr.K.N, Raj) 5 in Karnataka (led 
by Dr. V.K, R.V, Rao) in Tamil Nadu (State Planning Board itself 
supported by Dr. Malcolm Adisoahaiah Institute), in 'dujarat 
(Sardar Patel Institute- of Economic and Social Research, Ahme- 
dabad and Operational Research .Group, Baroda) etc. In indhra 
Pradesh Technical Cells have been Instituted and financed by 
■Govornment of in ever^^ University to provide professional supp- 
ort, One does not hov/ever find exercises of, tliis nature done 
at levels below the State, 



In the li#it of the perspective plan, tosights acqu- 


ired by surveys and reviews into the special problems and 
the Socio-political va,lues, the objectives that should govern 
the five year plan have to be setforth, though in broad terns. 
Such £tn enunciations of objectives is crucial for a proper 


■understanding of the governing factors of the plan effort 



by all ■conceiiiod. At the national level the objectives have 
been broad and common oil throng except that the relative 
imporcanco was sought to bo o.ltoredt .In most of the States 
there is no evidence -of ary debate on the objectives in any 
of .the lorking Group discussions or workia-g papers prepared. 

The issue of objectives ipr a.ltematit'GS would' be throim. up only 
if adequate data and .-inalysis hsive gone into the exercise. The 
endeavour to prepare on * Approach’ paper for the ‘Fifth Plan by 
the : States ;Gbvermianto provided a.n opportunity, to a few States 
to raise the issue of objectives, 

15, Having defined the objectives' (i.e, what is intended 

to bo achieved) it is necessary to identify the instruments 
that are available to realise the objective- and tiie constraints 
tirin wliich tlioinstrumonts have to operate. There is a broad 
distiiiction between the povrers and responsibilities of the 
Centre vis -a~vi s ■ the States, Instruments available to -the 
Central level mi^t wo.rk as constraints .for the State level 
and Vice-Versa, it the national level aggregates are fairly 
wGll-wcrkod out thouj^ii views may differ regarding the tools 
of analysis and ronge of alternatives considered, .Process of 
conversion of sectoral, financia.1 and material balances intjo, ■ 
operational, detail of agoncyi-wiso funding and projject respon- 
sibilities- is not very clear at the national ■ level , , However-, 
at the level of the State ,-.Identific-ation of the instruments 
.is generally restricted to , (a) estimation of the- investments 
in the State Plan (b) indic.a.tlon of the need for .investment by 
the Central sector and., (.e)’ a-ssump-tion that .in.vestmonts would. 



forth Coming from the local -bodies and ’the private sector. 
Broader and' more startegic aspects like- credit policy, monetary 
policy, are no doutt the- vital instruments available to the 
G:entrsf.;::b-'Bh-ire’tt&biy; vthtsyta these 

nattors, Sven info mation on the ' flow of contrr.'.l investments 
and institutional finances is i^snerally not available to the 
States, Yet, as a starting point, somo assumptions could loe 
made, Finally,' it is undeniable that there are other instrument 
within the State -Soctc-r (such as sales tax, subsidies in the 
context of industrialisation, ■ water rates to regulate water 
management and irrigation policy^ power tariff in tho -Context' 
of relative emphasis on different secors etc*,) xirhich are not 
considered in the total frame (Such a criticism is equally app- 
licable to tho union level) , 

..h There is neod for careful estimation of financial re- 
■ Sources needed for the development effort and ensuring availa- 
bility of commensurate physical rcisources. Extimation of reso- 
urces is an elaborate oxercise at the national level particular 
ly in terms of dcmestico savings and net external assistance. 
Relative role's of public and private sectors are also worked 
out. Estimates of physical inputs in respect of crucial 
categories are also made. The whole exercise Is aggregative, 
Tho Union level has not identj.fied a method of disaggregated 
analysis of these at the State level, 

X7, It the level of the State, the main cotiponets of inve- 
stment effort may be broadly identified. as Centra.1 iiivestnents, 
private investments^ (particularly institutional finance) , 



investments by loca.1 bodies and . State investments of which 
State Plan outlay is the most iraport ant, component , The net 
development effort is a function of all the investnents opera- 
ting in. the State, The physical resources involves among 
otherSj manpoxrer (particularly technical) j consumption goods 
(to tally with wages and incomes policy) , and important const- 
ruction goods such as cement a.nd steel, ft the State level 
estimation of financial resources for State Planeffort is usu- 
ally given attention in two phases,. Initially rou^ prooect- 
ions 8.re .made on the basis of past- experience and broad nation- 
al approach while at ai later stage resources for Sto.te Plans 
are arrived at taking into account centra.! assistance, addit- 
ional resources mobilisation, and permissible market borrow- 
ings. It appears that a.11 physical inputs, (consumption and 
producer goods) and all categories of manpower were assumed 
to be available ' in thd do sired Quantities and at appropriate 
time through open market .mechanism and plan effort made by the 
Central '3overrjnent • In \;icw of the preoccupation of States 
with the mob ills ration r f . resources, and insistence on the 
curtailment of non plan expenditure, there has been a tendency 
in many states to neglect the proper upkeep and maintenance of 
existing assets such as buildings, roctds, irrigation works. 

Over a period the neglected ccwpital assets tended to demand 
ccvpital imp ro veil caat s " some which have how-^ver, to be brou^t 
(■under^-pl^5!n::;Sco:ye:fa:ge#::rr':frv:b' 

■ i-',. Even in respect of the limited effort of estimation ' 
of the plan out-la.y tho State encounters a number of disabl- 


lities, 'The (luanixim and pattern of central assistance ejid 

public borrowings poimitted by the Goverment of India, the 

likely size of the- revenues /accuring fron the awards of Finance 

i^alance s 

Co., i are raattou’S "'•'’.'■'■n:! spelt out, however roughly, suff- 
iciently in advrnco. The Central sector investeients are not 
broken down state -wise .‘.■nd the estimation of private sector 
Investnents and institutional finance could only be crudo 
guesses, k tentative frame of invostnont magnitudes which 
may or may not b.c useful could still be attempted. The more 
depressing situation is, that in the whole process, nis-ny 
States are not aware of flow of resources into development 
effort even expost. The situation is no better at levels 
below the State, particularly when there is no organised 
plan process* 

22 • ■ Given the objectives, constrains, instruments re- 

sources, and the relevant conditions of the society, it should 
be possible to arive at a number of well-worked out alternatives 
The alterna.tives would tako into accout the possible changes 
witli-hx the frame work of resources, objectives, constraints 
and instruioonts, ' In any case considerations of alternatives 
in the plan process is theoretically desirable. It is said 
'’/ja important part of the planning process has to be in terms 
of working out a few alternative possibilities, whore it is 
the long term plan or the mediura-torm plan”, 

2Q^ ' At the national level the a.ltemative paiiis of develop- 

ment are no doubt, discussed, but are seledon specifically 
presented as technical and economic alternatives. ■' This is one 



of the criticlsns of planning in this country^ - "This approo.ch 
of posing alternative y.ith their iciplioations has not .-yet ' h sen 
adoiuatcly o,ttenpte-cl oy par planners^ " C Study team oh Machi- 
nory for Plamjng, i\dmlnist.rati\’e Be forms Commission, 

21, it th-3 State, _levGl,j,. it is pointed out that the -prohlem 
usually is one of adjusting the s,e ex oral out-lays keeping in 
view the hea\?y spill-ovQh coraE.li3nents and the out-lays on 
Specific sectors to .earn central- assista.nce and p ray ide .match- 
ing contribution for the Central-sector schemes* In this;, back- 
ground it is held that fomiUlation of alternatives do.es not 
take place. However, there appears to have been some discuss- 
ion of alternatives in the Working Groups especially from the 
Fourth Plan cm'fards. As far Planning: at the district level 
(vrhat little there hcvS been) unilue and generally acceptable 
Solutions have been presented -and issues of alternatives -were 
not presented at all, ■ - ■ - 

22* Operationally j . target setting is a significant element 

is plan process. It is tnro.u^ the process of targets meeting 
that planr-o'r ^ 5 policy mchors , implencntatioh agencies, private 
and soLii-public bodljs seized with the concerned and related: 
activities, get 3,n idea of the. content of the Pltsn formulated. 

It also because a q.uantiti:tativa .expression of. what is contem- 
plated and thus involves .the, .standard by which the porformanc® 
is to be judged aiid, farther. :affprt..progr£q 3 iriied, j'.Hehce','- 'realis- 
tic target sotting. ip crupial .to meaningful ''and effec'tive plan 
formulation. Broadly., the^^ tuxgst setting should be in-.'confoar- . 
Diity with the objective enunciated, total investments antlci|pa»Hr 



tedj unde r-u til is at ion of capacities , tedinclogical changes 
under-way etc* 

23* tt-e national level j the targets for planning in 

the subjects relating to Union'lists are worked out on techno- 
logical and economic considerations. The Union Government 
usually deals with highly organisod sectors. However, at both 
the national and State levels there is an impression that the 
processes of' target setting being unrealistic the targets are 
revised too often. Realistic target setting becomes difficult 
•when there are uncertain! tits regarding total out-lays. Total 
out-lays are revised a number of times in a period, of few 
months of discussion between the State and Centre, Determina- 
tion of targets for revised outlays involves labour unless in- 
vestments and results are proportionately related which is 
seldome the case. State Plan investments are only one component 
of the total effort and other investments being uncerta.in, tar- 
get setting becomes less realistic. Further, the sectors in 
which the State plan operates are essentia-lly unorganised 
soccers involving substantial private activity (such as agricul- 
ture, well sinking cottage and village Industries, ayacut deve-' 
lopment under irrigation, primary and secondary education etc,) 
making it difficult to set realistic targets,. In fact there is 
a tendency to fix targets a little hi^ to get the clearance 
of various schemes and also to secure increased outlay for 
the^ concerned sector. Finally, certain norms and yardsticks 
are indicated by the Central ministries with reference to 
different. Schemes, Due to many reasons such as the traditional 


pre-eminence of Central Ministries over State Ministries j the 
comple nature of working“.out separate yardsticks for the State j 
the readiness with which the Central Working Groups accept the 
State Plan Scheme when once they confoim to Central yardsticks j 
make the head of the Department of the State adopt and follow 
the yardsticks prescribed by the Centre, Evidently there is 
need to undertake special studies in each State and for parts 
of it to lay do’im. appropriate and realistic norms for target- 
setting, ' -t':' 

24 * ■■ "*■ techniques adopted for Plan preparation vaiy from 
country to country, (or State to State within a country) and 
over a period of time. Yet in practice, it is possible' to dis^ 
tinguish impor'tant phases in plan formulation viz-, 'macro', ' 
sectoral and project phases. Project phase is the most cru.cial 
aspect of Plan proce'ss, sine©, it is only, throng projects - 
that the conceptualisation and rationalisation gets translated 
into reality. Most of the projects at nauional level involve 
large investments and take longer period to fructify. They are 
in the fields like Heavy industry, Ports, Railway etc, Prapa- 
tion of feasibility and project reports is a pre-requisite. 
However, understimating costs and overestimating benefits to get 
clearances is common. Presenting a part of the project to get 
comraitments is also usual. Taking up, a large number of proje - 
cts, disproportionate to resources available, resulting in 
uneconomic bunching is also very common, 

25 , At -the State level, the nature of project ldentifl*4 

cation and choice has to be sli^tly different. In the field 



of Social infrastructure such as education, health etc«, the 
levels of development reached and are to he attained are inden- 
tified for the State as a whole as for instance, cove ra <50 of 
the age-group population and its rural urban composition area 
etc., thou^ primary schools, Hi^ Schools, dispensaries etc. 

The level of performance like enrolement in the schools, num- 
ber of hospitals and dispensaries number of kind of specialists 
manning them and nature of equipment at different levels of 
medical care etc,, are assessed and targets determined. To 
achieve the target level, the additional inputs in terms of 
number of schools, teachers hospitals, dispensaries, doctors 
& nurses building etc, , are worked-out on the basis of noimative 
ratios. The sub-sectoral and sectoral aggregates so arrived 
at are Incorporated in the Plan, Similarly for facilities 
like drinking water, number of villages to be covered and nature 
of facility to be provided are woured-out. Details are left 
to a later stage. In the field of economic inf rasturcture, i 
Irrigation and, power are most important. In irrigation sector 
detailed projects for major (and to lesser extent medium 
sector) are processed by the Central Water and Power Commission 
based on detailed projects reports. Thou ^ there may not be 
a shelf of projects, there are always candidate projects that 
are at various stages of survey and feasibility awaiting to be 
taken-up. In the minor irrigation sector, only financial allo- 
cations are made as a function of irrigation potential to bo 
created. In the field of power, details are worked out for 
generation while for transmission and distribution including' 



mral electrification allocations are linked to likely physical 
■benefits to be conferred,' Similar rationale is applied to 
other Items such as go down s, milk chillin'- plants etc. iii 
directly productive sectors, the exercise is more complicated. 

In Agriculture, for instan ce, -levels of production and product- 
ivity to be r'^OuOhcd ar':; - identified. Much of the activity is in 
free' enteroris... anid the main instruments are the nature of 
strengthening'of extension, credit ■ chamiels , input supplies, 
subsidising^ of inputs etc. In Animal --usbandry, for instance, 
coverage of Animal health, aftificai insemination facilities 
and targes ate, are determined on the basis of broad' magnitudes''^ 
only. The Project detail is more in the nature of the- desired , 
patterns of development, strategies of development and nature 
end coverage of ' Schemes * throu^ which they have to be opera- 
tionalised. The District sactor often, as pointed out earlier, 
presents a limst of schemes, but seldom in the context of a 
plan. The exceptions appear to* be special programmes like 
S.F,D»A. , I.D.P.A.P. and even here the broa,d logic is the same 
d'V: scribed for state level except that the degree of detail is 
more at the district 'level (i,o,, even locations are clarified), 
26, Till' the 'Fourth Plan, the flow of Central resources 

for most sectors was liked to centrally sponsored schemes and' 
hence there ’--'as little initiative for the formulation of projects 
at the State Level except for big Schemes. ThoS^ the position 
has since changed, there is’ still, a 'f 'nling that norms and 
standard types of Schemes proposed by the Central level .are 
readily adopted by the Sta.te 'Governments as a 'play safe approach^ 


or in accordance with the 'old habits die hard' dictmn or 
"ease of getting approval" attitude. Secondly, even with regard 
to very big projects, there, is a tendency to everestimate bane- 
fits and- unde rstiraate costs to get the 'clearance' of the Central 
Gpvermeiit easily, ThirdljJ", for various rsa.sons, a larger 
number of projects then can be t,fforded are simultaneously 
taken up, with the- result that the choices aie often only between 
on-going projects for which there is some .commitment. It is 
generally felt that when once a project somehow gets included 
there is every possibility to ensure its completion, . 

ASWUAL PLAlh . 


. The most distinguishing feature of annual plan is that 
it is operational. It is also an instrument of adjustment and 
.revision since all assumptions made in the Medium term Plan 
.will never come annual plan, is-, thei*efore, expected 

to show sensitivity and resilience in adjusting to the develop- 
ing economic situation. .Naturally, annual plans provide the 
framework; for current economic management and policy, more 
particularly in finding solutions to the more urgent needs of 
the economy. In the Indian context, the importance of annual 
plans was recognised in the Second Plan, It is mentioned that 
"There should be publidied specific and detailed plans for each 
year within- the general framework of the five year plan. This 
would avoid undue rigidity in implementation and will pemnit 
changes to be made according to tlee developing needs of the - 
economy, 

28, . Review of performance is a pre-requisite for annual 
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plan formulation since the current situation provides the base 
and serves as the take-off point for future. Review would be 
concurrent i.e, , an scheEos are being lemented or it could 
be done at the end as postmortem, tliile review of progress of 
implementation of schemes will ensure better control and lessons 
for future, more comprehensive review covering the current 
economic situation is preferred for purposes of formuilation 
of annual plans. Review has to be ideally both in physical and 
financial terms* 'Thou^ the nature and the comprehensiveness 
of the review would perhaps depend on the type of data that 
could be made available, A realistic approach xrould perhaps 
to be rely on partial analysis, limited to review of public 
sector activities, ■ This could be suuplemented by a rougb 
iippreciation of the urivate-sector activities. To be purposeful 
re vie W' ■, should cover important projects in greater detail. 

Similarly, in .general, production and price trends of essential 
goods,- . consumption as well as c an ital. would be necessary. The 
review should no doubt be analytical id^'ntifying the areas that 
need attention for the succeeding year's plan effort. Finally, 
the re.view should bo timely, if 'it is to serve a Qseful purpose, 

2^ - At the national level|' various aspedts montiohed 

above are gone throuidi systematically thou^ thabdegroe of 
accurary and the coverage; may be duostionod. Lags in reviewing 
current economic situation ars sometimes pointed out, There is a 
monitoring cell in Planning Commission, and in individual Minist-f 

Ties, implementation of major projects are reviewed (usually 

'b j; ;b;:: ;;'oF;''b ;;b;-b'':bb:- 

every Quarter) by Inter-Ministerial Committees Constituted^purpose, 
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At the .State level reviov/s of p 3D gross of sanctions and 
expenditure are usually under taken monthly, quarterly and . 
annually. Physical achievements are rcviowec' overy_^ quarto r and 
year, Ino progress cf i, h-;'.'’ projects is , sought to/bo revievrad 
in great detail usually rv 6 ry quarter. There are however, 
frequent delays in reviews generally attributed to. .poor 3?eport- 
ing system. It is liconplete h... i>c) 3 p.ect of physical achievements 
as the main focus is only on progress of sanctions and expendi- 
ture from the state bud .get. Thus, the ere view of t^n fails to , 
cover the large public enterprise activity and would appear 
to be an arthmatical exercise. It will be unfair to Judge 
the review function at the State level in such formalistic 
terms. Intimate and personal exposure ■ to -progress of schemes 
by all concerned is comriion. . and intensive ■ review of important 
piD.Jects is usual, Ihe lag is in compi* 0 hensiveness and not 
in depth. The main problem is one -of emphasising the crucial 
role of the control function linking, at least to some extent, 
the succeeding year’ s allocations to projects and sectors with 
progress identified tlirough revie-ws^ and appropriate 3?eporting 
and monitoring systems. At the district lo.vol, quarterly 
review is common, by zilla Pari shad and/or Collector, The 
basic thrust is the review to check on effective imulementation 


and not, for foimulation of any annual plan. 

The annual forecast, is intended to provide a rou^ 
outline of the economy in the' coming year and facilitate the 
short . tem reorientations.: required in 'the medium toim plan 
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frame. The, forecast should cover. raa,,i or macro -economic magnitudes 
Such as the gross domestic product, production, prices, 
investment-private and public, savings etc. The methodology 
of such a forecast may diffoi* depending on- thvO circumstance s, 
particularly 5 the availability of data. Some important aspects 
which should find a place in the forecast arefc production, of » ■ 
important commodities incltidfeig utilisation of .capacl'tios and 
short-term commodity balance, hith the help of the annual 
forecast, it would bd necessary to assess the overall resources 
available to the economy and to indicate their probable use 
for the coming year in macro-economic terms. 

31, y . From this macro-picture, it should be possible to make • 
an estimate of financial resources and physical bottlenecks". 

The first aspect relates to , estimation of available financial 
resources for the budgetary <3Xponditure- of ■ the Governm'ont in',', 
the li^t of the forecast already made, and -the overall .policy 
frame -i\rork ,adopt^=d for the medium-term plan. Secondly,.' the ■ 
invGStible funds that would be ayailabe for private -sector :in 
general and flow of mssouroes throu^. the institutional 
finan ce , should be estimated. Thirdly, key material resources 
have to be estimated so that demand fof certain material' 
resources and their supp.ly .aiBO in reasonable balance, - The' 
problem of scarci'ty of inputs such as Flcctric power and; Water,. , 
thou^ difficult to be solved in, the., short tun, must-be 
taken into account for, this purpos.e. At least, over-ambitious, ■' 
annual targets in sectors .which are .dependent on el^dtric ■ '!’ ■ " 

power and irrigation, facil,;lties.jgan be avoided, . Fourthly, ' ■ 



even if financial and other inputs are available the lack 
of managerial and skilled technician can be a sorious constraint 
to the setting up of nexf ventures. Thou ^ in the short-^3?Qir' 
this problem camiot be solved, adjustments,' could ho’vcvor bo 
however be attempted,,. 

32, , The GXsrcfsGs on forecast arG> carried out at th-s 

National -level. Economic forecast has become a •'well-establishod 
exercise* At the State level, the forecast is usually, and 
perh8.ps justifiably rostircted to prociiction and availability 
of agricultural out-put. The estimation of resources at the 
national level is a joint exercise to be made , by the Ministry 
of Finance and the Planning ComraisSion.- At; the time of the 
Five Year Plan formulation, yearly break-up of resources' is not 
generally attempted. At the State level, the, process involves 
initial estimate of financial resources that can, be mobilised 
by the State 'Government. At the joint meeting of the Central 
and State level repre-sentatives a total view of Central assistance 
and permissable market borrovring is taken. Usually there is 
disagrc'mont between the State and Central agencies on the 
issue of resources and a comparision of the estimates initially 
made by the State CTOvemment, the advice of the Planning 
Commission on the assesanent andthe post-facto actuals rarely 
show any correspondence. In fact the whole exercise of the 
estimation of resources is restricted to the indication of 
likely central assistance from the Government of India andtho 
public borrowings permitted for the y©ar, ■ Once they become 
available the exercise is only mebhanical. Since the basic 
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nature of State Planning is predominantly planning of public 
sector schemes, this position is not surprising. At lower 
levels below tlio State, this qaestion does not arise as no’ . 
institutional base exists at these levels, h 

33, An important phase in the annual plan construction is 
the speaking out of annual objectives (not so significantly) 
and the setting ta.rgets (more importantly). It is some -times, 
contended that setting of realistic and firm targets is diffi-*-' 
cult in a mixed economy since the annual targets are only indi- 
cative in nature, . It follov^s that the public sector targets can 
be relatively made more realistic and firm than these of the 
private sector, "In view of this, the usags of the term" has 
been questioned and preference has recently bc’:-'n shown for the 
terra levels of anticipated produetion/dovelopmont/achievement, " 
(Shahgil M.196B) 

34, tlhichever term is used for convenience, the setting up 
of targets is inevitable for operational reasons. The annual 
plan would have its ovn focus adjusted on the basis of medium-' 
tem strategy, annual review, annual forecast including the 
estimation of resources situation, and preliminary assessment 
of the effects of policies. This exercise would help indenti- 
fi cation of serious problems and dificulties and quantitative 
expression of tasks in a more realistic manner. Basically, tie 
targets will have to be sufficiently detailed, to make their 
operationalisation possible. To this end,' the most important 
and key targets could be identified, such as the rate of growth 
of G,N,y,, level of investment proposed, commodity growth 



rates^ level of essential services, including socicJ. services 
such as, education, health etc, 

35, -- The -annual target is gendrallv treated as a function 

of the ri^o Year Plan ■exercise alneady done, 7or activity. -'S 
nomally covered hy the planning Central level, Ibarget scstting 
is easier as. they plan programmes often in the organised sector 
Hovrever, "there is a tendency towards over-tar getting. At the 
State level, the problem is slightly more complex, A standard 

rvslationship between invostnents schemes, and targets, is 
established at the national level. Each State finds it, convo- 
■ nient to acept this relationship rather than ta^ke the trouble 
of explaining any deviations from it. Secondly, t 8 .T^'ts are 
some -times set x^rith reference, to, schemes and departments 
ratber than sectoral I'^v^ls of development. Target setting 
- as an administrative operation is feasible ai d« common at the 
district-level, but such targets are invariably fixed for 
each depariment at tho district level only by tho State level, 
36, It is not uossiblo for the medium term plan to provide 

■all details of different projects 5 subsequently th'-’ annual 
plan, .will have to nrovid-a all the de tells o" the proiects. 
Projects in the public seetor are naturally more detailed -rhile 
for the private-sector, only vthe, total magnitudes are -orosented. 
The real issue is about tho choice of projects. It involves 
the consideration of the list of projects; of - appraisal 
reports on these projects; and and, of progress of ongoing 
pro-jects (so that the balance, between projects at various 
stages of construction and taking up of new projects could be 
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■ViTorked out. This is in fact, oporationally a very significant 
aspect of the process of annual plan formulation. The c-arlier 
exercises are intended only to aid and lead to more purposeful 
identification and detailing of scc'QDral programmes .and 
projects, ^ 

S?, At the national level, tho soctoi'al prograjjimes and 

projects aro doriv;;d from the Five Year -’lan since -most of 
them are in the organised sectors and the proj.octs involve 
heavy investments. Year to year decisions on projects and 
programme would be more an the nature of change in emphasis 
and ta.king up special nro grammes to meet emergent needs aris- 
ing only of socio-political exigencies. However, exercises 
have to be far more disa gene gated and detailed in the context 
of relatively dis-organised sectors, New projects involving 
an outlay of less then one crore (ten million) rupees are 
cl'-'ared by idle Hinistrl.,'S concern/ d with the help of internal 
findneo unit. Baosc above one crore and, less than five cro-3res 
are to be approved by a committee under the Chairmanship of 
Secretary (Expenditure) in Pinamce-Ministry . Those involving 
outlay of over five crores, is approved by cabinet, after 
being scrutinised by a committee of Secretaries, called Public 
Investment Hoard* This Board is activelj^ assisted by Project 
Appraisal Division of Planning Oommission and Bureau of Public 
aiterprises. Si any case, the project proposal emanates 
from executing department, or corporation. It is only 
appraisal and tailoring of "a gii^n" proj ect or fixing of 
inter-se priorities among a set of given' projects - .that 



occurs even in these elaborate project apprcuisal pioceduros. 

The sectoral a.llocations are arrived at iteratively at the 
State level in the liglit of the spill ovsx'' coiuinitrasnts, need 
for oaming centre'!, assistanceand relative emphasis as aiong 
the different sectors, lie exer-ciies really are confined to 
the investment programmes of the State Government including 
those which are required as matching contributions to the 
celtral schesmes. Thus, in the field of social infrastructure, 
the specific number of (schools, hospitals, etc.) to be completed 
and to be taken up vrith financial implications on the basis of 
"standard units" constitute the project details. For the most 
part, location a.nd district wise-details are seldom settled . 
at Plan formulation stasp. Items relating to larger projects 
like Medical Colleges etc, are derived usually f rom the Five 
Year Plan just as irrigation and power projects in the field 
of Economic infrastructure are tkan up from Five Year Plan. 

Basic problem In regard to these schemes is the allocations 
for completing projects. Usually a number of half completed 
projects would be competing every year for allocation of scarce 
resources. It not only makes plan process difficult and 
delays all projects but it also involves uncertainties in 
technical sequencing and scheduling of construction operations. 

In respect of directly productive schemes, project indefication 
would still be restricted to ’standard units’ of shcemes 
indicating total physical and financial outlays. Interdistrict 
allocation for almost all these activities are not worked out 
as part of annual plan formulation at the State level. The 
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practice is to go into prooect details only ■ if they are' medium 
or large sized. New projects, are thus generally cleared by 
a donmittoe of Secretaries constituted for the purpose . and 
appi*oved by Cabinet. 'Sven here, candidate projects are usually 
sponsored by State Heads or Departments (and. even if some 
political pressure is brou^t to bear the Head of the Department 
has to initiate proposals) . Once tho sectoral allocations are 
decided, project allocations for important projects is a 
subject matter of decision at Government level - and for the 
rest ttie matter is left to the Head Department to identify the 
p3X)jects. Bre identification is subject to staidard norms 
(population, area coverage for social services, financial 
returns or cost benefit for irrigation projects etc..,). In 
fact, there are not many activities in the vState (except Major 
and Medium irrigation, .power generation, lar^ industries,' 
research and surveys) where details of individual projects caii 
be economically obtained analysed and handled at the State 
Government level, Ihrther, techniq.ues such as benefit~cost have 
limited application in a micro-situation ivith enormous externa- 
lities and emphasis on social and economic infrastructure. 
Further, the tendency to- tafce upstandard schemes sug^sted at 
the Central level still persists (for various reasons as 
explained in earlier section on project details in medium-term 
plans). Quite often project details are supplied at district 
level but seldom in an integrated manner, 

3 g^ , It is necessaiy to appreciate how Central-State Itok 

up works in the context of s e'c to outlays and programmes. 
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The Planning Commission issues guidelines to all States, 

Being general guidelines they are, meat for all the States and 
do not take cogniso.nce of the special prohlens of individital 
states. The sectoral guidelines also contain lot of details, 
unexceptionable but not specific to the unique problems of 
each State concerned. Further the considerations that weigh 
with the Planning Commission and the proformae to filled in 
by the State Governments in respect of sectoral programmes 
and plan schemes year after year have tended to become repeti- 
tive, ritualistic and routine. Perhaps, a more purposeful 
approach would be for the guidelines to highli^t specia .1 economic 
aspects and consequent policy reorientation in t he respective 
regions and their specific relevance to the State ’ s annual 
Plan, This would acquire rigour in plan piece ss and pinpoint 
attention on specific and more important issues, 

39^ .. Further, while calling for. annual plan proposals, the 

Planning Commission set-forth adl the considerations that 
Should govern any annual plem, and in the process suggestions 
include aspects on \m±oh action is, not feasible within the 
plan for the year. 

40^ i/hile the quantitative information elicited is volum- 

inous (involving thousands of figures) the time allotted for 
discussion of the Plan proposals relating to the data is only 
a day or ti*ro# This aspect had evoked critical observations. 

For instance, Chief Secretary, of . a. State . wrote that .an exercise 
in which all the discussions are ..concluded in two days, is 
really of little meaning. Theoretically the purpose of discussion 



in Delhi throng Wo rising Parties is, to ensure that the State 
plans .CO nforiii to the overall objectives and policies of the 
Naticaal Plan, Put the proceedings of the l>Jbrking''Parties do 
not indicate any specific policy guideline in this.re.gard, , ' 
''hhat is really needed at the Central level is only ensure the 
State Plans are in confonitity with the overall aims and objects 
and policies o.f the national plan. Similarly conformity would 
no doubt be _nec8ssary even in sectoral plans to certain national 
policie^s,, such as tliose in relation to exploitation of natural 
resources or a fuel policy etc. The device of working Croups 
which reviewed tiie State plans wasostansibly intended for 
this purpose. But they have never been able to confine ■ 
themselves to this aspect nor have they been able to achieve 
this purpose, partly because no such policy frame had been 
evolved at national level itself and partly because -the techni- ■ 
lues for ensuring, or even ascertaining, conformity betvreen 
detailed schemes and broad policy constrants have not been 
evolved or certa'ihly have not been sufficiently refined,” 

41, ■ # As one' of the GLiief Ministers put it in his letter 

to Prime Minister a. few years ago, "Ih practice, the Working 
Groups became raerely a device by .which either the Central 
Ministries ir-iposed their pet sehemes on the States' or the . 

States successfully hoodwinked the Central Ministries, depending 
upon the a.stuteness of the , cencerno.d .of ficials, ' 'The exercise j 
■tiiiich in the days when ccentral assistance was linked to 
sectoral . allocations was a' tyramy, -therefore , became a -mere 
mockery in the last few years when';. 'central assitance has already 
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been decided on the basis of a different and invariable 
formula.' 'Cycicism alone nas the common feature in b oth these 
phases. ' 

, "■42, - Ih ’fact, it has also been pointed out in the corr«is~ 

-■p'ondence by one of the States that "from past experience it 

can be safely said that they would all recommend higher outlays 

with the result that the ultimate decisions -^-'lll bear little 
relation to what they -^-j-ould be- be recommending. The final 

exercise of matching allocations ivith resources, h-. i, 'dierefore, 

necessarily td be somewhat arbitrary," In fact, the Iodic 

was stretched to such an extent that one state felt that the 

benefits of discussions a ecu ring to the State were not 'worth. 

the air f3.re for twenty-five officers from the State to 

participate in the discussion, 

43, The stand taken by the Planning Commission has gt'iierally 
been that the discussions would help guiding the States in the 
carefuJ. deterniination of priorities, programmes, and projects. 
Secondly, it was considered that this was- only a mechanism by 
whi^ the Union Planning Commission could fully inform Itself 
of the details' of- the -do volopmont of 'tie uro grarmnes* in the 
g:State,;;; , V. ' ■ 

44 ^ ■ The Planning Commission 'should, perhaps consider 

devising means of identifying specific uroblems of each State 
and advising it on them and what is of greater importance is 
the evolving .methods, of highli, fating national policies, vis-a- 
vis, State Plans more specifically,' A' policy fram.e -\'0 rk ' should 
be evolved which would ensure that the State Plans closely 
conform to the over-all .-and sectoral plans objectives. This 
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would lead to a more purposive an I concentrated effort in 
the scrutiny of state plans onsn.ring at the same time adQQUate 
and autonomous ' responsibility for the State Governments,, 


45, 


.',?o the* extent the plan is envisaged as an inte gral 
part of the overall economic nolicy and the instriOT.ents of 
aehievin.g ' d.--veloomontal voals a. re not restricted to the plan 
investments and plan decisions, there is need for detailing 
policy framework and identifying a set of i-iolicy Instruments 
for ibiplsmenting the policy objectives of the Plan, No doubt, 
the major instruments of economic policy which correspond to 
the objectives and contribute to the attainment of. .the targets, 


should normally be incorporated in the medium-term plan. How- 
ever, since the medium term strategy may be too general and 
the actual situation may change from year to year, some realigh- 
iwent may be reciuirod on an annual basis in this sphere of 
economic P61ic3?' also, ' In this regard some important aspects 
of the es'oonomic pol'icy frame-w-^rk that the annual plan .^ould 
cover are prices, fiscal, monetary and credit policj'^i agricul-i-, 
turey industrial and trade policy, policy on wa,ges and employment 
etc, 'This, in principle, is being done at the central 3e vel. 

In the circumstances of limited policy instruments, uncertainty 
about the public sector investment in the State itself, and 
the lack of adequate data, there is practically no way of 
arriving at an economic policsr framework for the succeeding 
j^e'ar,' Naturally, there has been no attempt in this direction, 

46. The plan unfolds itself in operational’ terras through 
the budget and accountability to, the Parliament in the ' 



developmental sphere is ensured throu^ the budget* The 
question of integration of tno- Plan uith the annual budget 
calls for considcu’ation of a number of issues, ^ludget presen~ 
tation is governed by certain proce.f'urGS and practices, 'If 
they do not adequately ans-.^er the plan process requirements, 
supplementary and erplnatory documents should be dra’-rn up. 

Ideally, the budget should encompass public sector 
programmes and ensure unity in presentation. It - is . 

possible that the budgetary practice may cover the activities 
of only some public enterprises, resulting in lack of 
comprehensive ns s in presenting the picture of public transe^ctions 
and the allocation of resources vis-a-vis the plan priorities. 
Secondly, the budget may also have to ^be presented in' a way 
that the classification of receipts and expenditure , develop-- 
ment and non-development categories are related to plan 
concepts rather than the budgetary concepts. Thirdly, bud;get' 
estimates have to b e prepared after full scrutiny, of proposals 
instead of postponing it to a later stage v/hen expenditure 
is sanctioned. Fourthly, the programme and performance could 
also be considered as the means of expressing the plan 
implementation aspects. However, while conceptually performance 
budgetting is superior to other budgetary systems, the 
underlying personnel, organisational ani procedural inadequacies 
should be properly projected along with the mechanical presen- 
tation of performance budgeting. Fifthly budgetary pro cedures 
and practices should be flexible enou#i to accommodate some 
changes in plan allocations if circumstances warrant. Lastly, 



the need for synchronisation of tte planning year and the 
budget year also needs mention, 

47* Budget is the most important document throng which the 
legislature exercises control over iiie executive. Though in 
practice the budget raay'havS 'to be approved or rejected in 
toto, the session itself provides for discussion at length. 

As such better understanding of the plan process and a positive 
approval of the, plan would be possible only if plan details 
are given adequate exposition both iii the budget speech and' 
during the budget sesaon. 

48, At the national level, the programmes to he part of 
annual plan are purposed by the concerned executing departments 
throng the Ministries, and-there are discussed with officials 
Planning Commission and Ministry of Finance. However 
. departmentWise outlays are fixed toward end-January try Planning 
Commission in conatiltiiiti6n with Ministry of Finance. Detailed 
progrrximwise budget purposals are Plan mhde by the Ministry,., 
concerned to , the budget division for being .incorporated into 
the budget,. At the str.te^,d.evel r.lso, the Finojice Department 
receives, proposals ..from the various heads of departments in 
the light of the annual plan outlays and priorities indicated 
by Planning department and ^ these are incorporated in the 
budget. There is usually a plan budget link. Performance 
budget has been introduced in almost a.ll the states. Recently 
reclassification of the budget leads has been done on economic 
considerations. But the budget does not present the progro-mme s 
of all the public sector units. The legislature is no' douht 
aware of the financial provisions, made in the budget for plan 



purposes but the pirn document .is ^seldom a comprehensive 
one indicating the details of objectives and. rationale of 

. . ' ' " ■ ■ ‘ ■ ■ ■ , , ■ ■ . . M ■ . 

schemas (sector-uise); to enable the members to have a discussion 
on specific issues, Hiere is no budget at th-o district level 
for Zilla Parishads' (iae, a restricted ■ view, ) iit pn-sont 
their’o'wn resources are adequate even for .meeting the 
establi^cnent charges and 'maintenance of works, 

49* Finally there is need ' for 'Strict, observance of time, 
schedule as the pro.gramme of annual plan preparation calls, 
for concentrated activity ’within, short span of time,. .The 
■ concerted effort of a large- number of agencies and institutions 
: requires a;'fully planned out time-sche.dulG , - Further., the 
annual plan in terns of time is. close to^ the ’stage of imple- 
mentation,. Siere-- is, therefore -need for intensif^T-ing pl-cumins, . 
x^rork:.main-baing. high quality- at 

50. The preparation of .the annual plan starts in the- - 
months of^'^Oc'to’lDer - Mover '’^er of the preceding year. .. L series 
of discussions centering -^^round financial resources,,, sectoral 
allocations otc, arc '^cld^ taking into account the physical', 
implications of major projects etc', 1^' the tin-ie the shape of 
plan outlay emergps it is December - January or even 'early 
Februaiy when tlie'-rc will be discussions bet’ween th^-; Plsinning 
Commission and the Working Groups at Delhi. The proposals 
are again discussed in February and Included in the budget. 

The budget is noimally operative from first of ‘-April, The 
time available for Heads of Departments at the Stato level 
(who sponsor the inclusion schemes) is very inadequate for 


revamping of schenos wltii the frequent changes in outlays* 
plan B-IPLa-lEHTATlON g 

51, The plan implementation is, a complex process involving 

a wide spectruin of administrative machinery and its activities,- 
It makes the anct-lysis of the proce ss of plan implementation 
far more complicated than other aspects of planning. For the 
present purpose 5 however, the factors affecting implenf-mtation 
may be mentioned tc focus attention on the link between the 
plan process and plan implementation, 

52, The problem ^of plan amplsmentation has to be -considered 
in a broad frame encompassing sc; cio-econoraic , and administrative 
factors. The study of such a wide canvass is beset with 
problems of amenability to quantitative or even precise analysis. 
However j for convoni-ence , the factors affecting plan implemen- 
tation may be id-entified in term? of four broa.d factorss . , 
Firstly, there may be a number of intangibles which ha^i^s lntima.te 
relationship with implement at io.n such as interests, Inertia, 
attitudes, organisational frame- etc. Secondly, there may be 
certain ossenticl jjigrsdionts of tho process ,of plan propara.- 
tion itself which enable adequate effective implementation such 
as participation of organisations policy makoara, and , resultant, 
commitment to the policy measures. Thirdly, certcoin develop- 
ments could be identified as being essentially the result of 
wrong .measures, and inadequate action to translate .the measures 
into reality. Fourthly it is possible . to visualise certain 
important Qkiomonts. which have. a. .direct bearing.,, only on, the 
organisation and fonctioning .of effort' to translate, measures.,,. , 


into nsality action, ■ 

53, “ Tho issn- of intangiblis no. d not, porhaps bj discuss. d 

in dotc.il in tho pnjs.jnt context, Rogardtog th-i second .aspect 
th-o moasur . s that would influence the. efficioncy of plan for- 
mulation in relation to th-; plan implementation can bo suirmied 
up as followss 

a) Active participation of the policy makers in tho 
process of plan olaborationi 

h) Wide participation of various organisations-, such 
as interest'.;! Sc.)cial Groups in this process; and 

c) Wide popular support for the plan. , 

54, The third aspect relates to dt.'Vising measures anpropriato 
to the objectives.. Thus while' the plan objective s might be 
defined specifically th.; p'rogramr.ios and projects that aro 
fpmulatod should b ...■ properly conceived so that they are capable 
of fulfilling the objcictivos themselves,. This vn.ll have to 
be safe-guarded tlirough th.j adoption of a prcuvi'r planning 
process;. The sub-factors i'el.,.vant to this aspect vrould be 
(a) appropriate dotom-'ination -of targets (b) adequacy of 
surveys, investigations ..-tc, for projects, (c) th choice of 
location; (d) the time factor particularly lags as against 
anticipated time schedules; (e) the estimates of escalation 
cost (f) degreo of Qt^ftainlty , of flov/ of financial and physical 
outlays available; ( g) no ms, procedures etc. r..levant to 
enable appropriato measures consistent with objectives such 
as procedure for introducing social ,beiiefits-co st ana.iysis, 
arrangemonts for nodical care, of p joplv,^ vis-a-vis number ^of 
hospital s, ■ bod etc. 
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Tho fourth factor has r-leca. co to organisation and 


functioning of tho Institution to translate designed moa.suros 
into reality. This is purely an implementation fnction. How- 
ever (a) dogrC',:. of adin±aistra.tivG co-ordination 5 (b) approp- 

riate budgdt and sanction procedurcjs, (c) personnol policies^ 
(d) mlovancG of proper purcliaso, sale and other procedures 
an. some of the fan tors that havQt to bo watch .jd carefully as 
ossentialljr administrative- factors. In tlic^ matt-er of implemen'!- 
tat ion, 

56. It is not within the scope of this book to go into 
the problems of implom-ontation. But, this analysis has b'-.on 
made to show that tho gap botwoon forraulatod plans and 
realisation of the plans so formulated can bo attribut.^d as 
much to the way in which those arc foimulstod as to the actual. 

‘■/•V " , , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

process of administrativG action to implomont th.. plans. Thus 
th-j inadequacies in process of plan formulation particularly 
in the cont-^xt of multilevel plan situation - often tend to 
appear as I-' '* in impl'-MOntation. From tiio description of 
thc' plan process .given so fa,r, it is ovidont that tho 
involvement of th;. elected repr sonta.tives and administrative 
organisations at the field l-^vol is rather scanty. Tho 
process does not also enable adequate participation of either 
tho people or social groups particularly at,,.thj State level 
where the nij-^d for such involvement is groat, 

ev aluations 

The term ’’Evaluation^’ is too general and its 
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connotation doponds on . tho cont -xt in which it is usod, 

Fii-stly, Evaluation is tahon to moan -valuation of ■ a proi-ct 

boforo decision is takon as to whx;th:>r tho prooect should 

be. iapiomontdd o’r not. T"ais is gone-rally to mod. lex-ant--’ 

evaluation. Secondly , it is conaidored as an assossmont of 

progress of the on-going schemes and introducing corrective 
m'oasuros which is'somotimes calle-d concurrent evaluation. 

It is also described as ’internal evaluation’, since arrange - 

raents for such _ evaluation are usually built into and made s. 

part of the programme set- up, Bu.t internal evaluation is 

different from a simple review of programme and is actually 

a more analytical and positive procv?ss» ■ Thc'; third and the. 

most common connotation in the context of plan proc-.^ss in 

■India is r-strict-d to the evaluation of a s^efeeme alrce-dy- 

implemented with refer. nec to its objective. This is in the 

nature of ’'independent ass-; ssment" , genvueally by am. agency 

not charged with th- r -sponsibility of administerin-g the 

programriio, ' This is usually ' termed '^^{post’ evaluation - 

and this section is cto voted to this a sweet only, 

58, The obj.:-ctiv- of -exiDost evaluation is to dorivo. 
lossons for ImDrovem-int in the; formulation • and impl-x)nentation 
of programmes. Logically, it world involve- ass--.; ssmcnt of 
progress, delienatlon of ar- as of success or failure, o.nd 
identification of rjasons for success or failure. Thus, 
evaluation should not be confined, to purely adoinistrat iv-e 
aspect but should encamp.ass con ce.pt uP-l and procedural sp..ct 
to enable proper assosmont of projects. Moreover, broader 



aspects of popular response, socia.l and economic impact etc* 
have to bC' cov-^rud* Above all, th;:rrG is need for follow-up 
acticn since evaluation would bo^ meaningless unless it is 
able' to help improve the dualitj/- of the plan. 

59* At tlii„ National ' lovol - thv. Programme Evaluation Orga- 
nisation is expected to design and carry out evaluation work. 
It is a’lso expoefe'd to guide the corresponding Stale lovol 
organisations. Most of the o.valuation work at the Central 
level is still restricted to rura.1 situation as hang-ov '.r of 
past association with Community Development, At the State 
level also a similar situation usually prevails. Firstly, 
it Is said that appropriate tochniquen of ov.aluation are yet t 
to bo ovolved. Most of tine reports cov;r administrative 
aspects only such s.s staffing and ’tpy to evaluate only the 
achievoraent of already-set targets. Secondly, the covorage 
a.ppcars to be inadequate and due to the hang-over of the 
pas"''’, Community Dovolopinont and Pancha.yati Raj programmes 
are taken up for e- valuation whili.^ larf?2r irrigation and 
poWv.r projects on which h’.igo amounts are spent are seldom 
cva-luatad, 

60. One of the issues, usually raised, is tho oxte-nt 
of co-oporation botwoon the Contral programme evaluation 
and the State evaluation organisations. There is informal 
;bp'pordina.ti^ ;::so,';fhr;i::y:::^ ism'^e erelateleEh^ 

position of the evaluation machinery to ensure independent 
asscjssment • It should, however, be noted that unless 1±ie 



implomi^nting agency is involved fully even at the time or 
in the process of evaluation itself neither vronld the 
information he a.vailable nor would tliero be coramitmont for 
self improvement. The third isSuo relates to offoctivcn 
follow-up action, 'Usually, there is a .state lovol Conimittcrr 
which is expected to ensure effective follow-up action, .A 
suggestion was made the.t the: Uvalus-tion report should bc; 
placed bcfor.i the Stat^- Legislature to ensure follow up 
action. This is sometimes ouoos.,)d on the ground that tho 
stylo of evaluation would be stultified since the Exocutive 
may not like to ‘expose;’ itself to Legislatures so fully,. 
Howoverj these reports are seldom placed before even Cabin'-t 
or Cabinet Sub Committoo,' 
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CHAPTER FIVE s 

PLAN PROCESS IN INDIA - AH APPRAISAL. 

1. The imp'=- ra tives of multi-level plan process in In(iian 
situation have alrercly been recognised. A frame work of ' 
area-levels’ and agency -levels has been indicated, in the 
second chapter. Having narrated the mechanics and econoraic 
elements of plan process in the succeeding chapters, it is 
now proposed to present, in this appraisal, e summary and 
critical view of character-istics of plan-process at various 
area-levels and in terms of tendencies in the functioning 
of various agency-levels Involved in the plan-process, 

2t The appraisal . starts v/lth a narrative of chj racteris- 
ation of plan process at each area-level. The process 
of iteration in terms of mechanics is recalled and the 
elements of plan process (perspective, medium term and 
annual) at vari-ous area l''vels summarised . Provision for 
Populf r Participation in rhe present system of planning is 
analysed to show hoi<f It is extremely limited. The con- 
straints in plan process at each area level are then dis- 
cussed. Finally the tendencies of various agencies at a 
given ‘area-level’ in. the process of planning are explained. 
Inevitably, these would : be in the nature of generalisations. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PLAHiaNG AT EACH AREA LEVEL. 

3. Apart from union-level,, it may be reiterated that 
state is the only area-level which, is built into the 



constitution - ?.s p urit of political process, decision- ■ 
meking and planning. Thus the- , .relation hetwren Uni err and 
State are not supe rior-subordihste type, and these are 
autonomously defined and. ^re uniformally applicable (except 
special case like Jammu & Kashmir) to all States. Among 
other 'area-levels’, only district stands out as a 
significant unit of Planning. However, the relations 
between States and area-levels below are varying, and 
powers of these levels are derived from the state level 
authorities only. 

4. The union plans comprise of, for most part, invest- 
ments in industries, Minerals, transport and communications' 
In fact between half, to two-thirds of central pla.n allo- 
cations are accounted for by these activities. In the 
energy sector oil is important, while pov/er ganeration 
is in the nature of ■ r new thrust into what has been 
basically a State sector. Even so, the alloca^-ior: is 
not significant. The- rest of the Centr.-^l Plans .'^■re mostly 
in the nature of support to State Pl.-n activltits such rs 
agriculture, health, urban development, social welf-re 
and education. The direct responsibility of the union 
level is thus restricted to relatively more organised 
■andlid;ehtif|;8bUe;:: h:c ■ lilceiu:hdustrie's;,’"mi:h6’r:hlb',^:i 

railways, telecommunications etc. The national Plan, takes 
■cbPiis;anee"l:|f;liK:hM^^ ■ plhhp^lofg-sUH 
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States. In its relationship with states, union can and 
does -inf luence the financial allocations and programme 
content.' But, more important the union is involved 
directly, undevelopmentai plans of districts also - 
through the mechanism of SFDA’s, ITDP’s etc. Based on 
this precedent, there is an attempt now to take to 
'Block level’' planning linking the union with the Block 
level directly. 

5. The. State plans account for over half of the public 
sector outlays. The sectors in which the State Governments 
plan have great significance to the daily life of a. large,, 
section of the people. In terms of productive activities, 
agriculture and allied industries, are within. the competence 
of the State Government and they encompass the livlihood 
of more than 70 percent of the people of the country. 

Social services such as education, health, sanitation are 
also under the competence of t^e State Plans. Thus the . 
programmes and schemes are close to people and their 
participation becomes inevitable. Further, the type 
of activities mentioned are mostly in the private sector 
(such PS gri culture and- animal husbandry) and as such 
the connection between the plan instruments and the 
ultimatt output in these' sectors is relatively weak. 

^Obnep :ai;iy^-^«hp'i'i'i!Eing^: mps t .^^pf 
:||fOjibtihnall':in'::.charneibr’ii;.-':-J:::'-r,;1^ 


6. Plan function is being, predominantly pt rformed by 
a Dep'^rtment. of the Socrets.riat in most of the State- s. 
Planning Boards have been, created in. some States consist- 
ing of some professional experts and the Chief Ministers 
and select Ministers in their ex-officio capacity , For 
a long time, the State Governnunts have been given to 
preparing scheffl«-s for the approval of Centre or ' blindly 
adopting schemes sug.gested by the Centre. It x«73s only 
since the Fourth Five Year Plan that the State Government 
had some resources within i\;hich they could have discretion 
and it is in this context that Plan process acquired some 
meaning at the State level. Consequently efforts at 
preparation of a perspective plan, strengthening of the 
State Planning Machinery have all coincided xvith this 
development. The un-resolved controversy now relates to 
the nature of expertise that is needed for State Planning, 
the extent of political involvement and the degree of 
autonomy required for the- plan unit at the state level. 


7 Though mention. has been made abou': village plans, 
block plans and district plans since the beginning of 
the era of planning, serious' attempts at plan proce sses 
were made only the district level. The District x^^as 
identified for some -sort of plan processes because most 
of the date is available .at this level. Administrative; 
infrastructure in terms of functionaries of various 


developmental departments is 


available only at the 
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district level. A' district is considered to be Irrge enough 
to .bf ,;p vieble economy in planning . A local body viz, 

Zilla' Parishad has beeri brought, into exists nee-' over 
most part- of the country. There is also certain amount' of 
political cohesion amount the people of the district and 
local leadership is expected to be fairly developed at 
the district level. District is also considered suitable 
for ensuring, not only local participation but also mobili- 
satiojri of local resources. 

8. While in respect of a State, the relationship between 
tht state and the Centre is autonomously determined by 
the constitution of India, in the case of a district, the 
administrative structure as well as the decision making 
powers and the political authority are determined by the ■■ 
concerned State,' As such relationship between the State 
and the district is not of a uniform pattern all over the, 
country and it is liable to changes from time to time 
depending on the policies of the authority in power at .the 
State level. In a way, therefore, any planning at district 
lev. el cuts into the authority vested by the constitution 
with the.. State ns .a constitutional unit. The efforts 
for, pla,nning so Tar at - the district .level have resulted., 
therefore, in supplying Infbrmation and preparing a list . 
of felt needs. -„Othe':pwise i t was a summation of sctie-mes ', '.-’I 
already decided upon,, at .S-tjitfch'.lfc-'V'el, The Collector o,r- . ' ■ 


Deputy Commissioner who is .the most "vital agent of the 
State Government at the district level sepears to be 
performing coordinating, functicn- wi th delegated authority. 
At ■'■e ’istrict l.:vcl 3 no rutnority has been specifically 
charged with the responsibility of formulating plans. 

The St^te Government itself or on its behrlf, the Coll? ctor 
has some times prepared plan. It h.as on occasion been 
done in the Zilla Parishad or the local body. W.ardha 
Plan WPS prepared vaith the help of an outside body. Plans 
have been prepared specifically ' for drought prone areas, 
command a.reps, etc., Credit plans have been formulated 
by the Lead Banks, which are expected to take into account 
the normal developmental progrocimes in the district, 

9. Some of the iraportent problems mentioned in the 
context of the preparation of- the district plan relate to 
the open nature of the economies, the complexity of infra- 
structure and developmental links, the lack of data, and 
appropriate expertise and want of clarity reg.-rding metho- 
dologies to be adopted, ..The fact remains that planning 
at district level strikes at the root of departmental 
planning and henct the State. Departments are not favourable 
either for evosion of their authority or even for pa'ssing 
on data in their possession. It has been pointed out that 
many of the district officers are not even aware of the 
Five Year Plans or. Annual P’la.ns of, the State. '.Above all. 


when there ere no resources esrmarked for decision-making 
or exercising discretion at the district level, there is no 
demanc' for such planning* 

PROCESS OF ITERATION g 

10.: The mechanics of plan process show a continuous 

.contact between centre and State leo/el and the final out- 
come is quite in the nature of a consensus through 
iterative process. For the formulation of five year 
plans, the National Development Council provides the' broad 
directions The Chief Ministe.rs of the States and the Prime 
Minister and the other important Cabinet Ministers of the ' 
Union Government are members of it., ■ This is a forum in ■ 
which broad policy . issues are discussed .and national 
commitment obtained. At the second level, the Chief 
Minister of the State is involved in discussions with the 
planning commission. The programme Advis‘:..:r participates 
at the level of the Secretary- to Government, at the State 
level. In addition the planning Commission is continuously 
in contact with the Planning Departments of the State. The 
Working Groups provide a forum in which the Planning uni-t, 
the Ministry and the Head of the Executing Department of the 
State and Central levels meet and thrash out the Issues. 

In addition, the concerned Departments at the State, level 
are continuously , in touch, with their Central counterparts, 
primarily- to 'get the. 'Sanctions for central sectors' and 
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centrally sponsored schemes, Hiis mechanism thus provides 
for a continuous inter-action between the central level and 
the State level to sort out the differences and arriv.c at 
a, consensus. In this process, it cannot be denied that 
the individual Heads of Departments or sectors tend_ to ; 
create pressures. These have to be effectively reconciled. 
The process of reconciliation is through a proct ss of dis- 
cussion and deliberation. 

11. ■ For the annual plans also, the Planning Commission, 
the Programme Advisers, the Working Parties and the 
Departmental level officials transact planning work on the ' 
same pattern. However, in regard to the annual plan, the ■ 
discussions are not restricted to the form or the dt-viations 
from the Five Year Plan, but encompas a discussion on in- ■ 
dividual schemes in the working groups. .While In imple- 
mentation there is very littl-., contact, in matters rtlat- 
ing to evaluation, the programme evaluation organisation 

is expected to provide some guidance to . the State level 
evaluation bodies. The whole mechanism makes it clear 
that the States are treated as junior partners and the 
relationship between the Central and State levels ’though 
not of superior-subofdinatf relationship. It is yt-t ohc 
of , extreme dependence of the State on the Centre. 

12. Basically, the relationship of the district and 
othfr levels to the State level Is one of subordinate 
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superior nature. The importpnt functionary namely the 
Collector, may be I'jorking unde^r a Commissioner or under a 
Board of Revenue or directly under the Government.^ The 
heads of developiiu-.,nt departments at district level are for 
the most part accountable to their respective Heads of 
Departments at State level. Whatever plan formulation 
has been done so far was, therefore, in the nature of 
supplying necessary information to the State Level .to 
organise the plan t;ffort or to take the schemeatic pattern 
as given and only finalise the location of schemes already 
agreed to in principle and provide finances at the State 
level. In other words, the developmental outlays for the 
district form part of the State Plan outlays and this is 
really subject to ite-,rative process of discussion between 
Centre and State, leaving little initiative qp,. role., to.,, 
the district level. The only direct contact betwef^n the 
district and the Centre is through specialised agencies 
established for specific purpose such as SFDA etc. In 
these matters, the district level agency formulates its 
plans and schemes, while decisions are taken with both 
the Central and State level participation. 

is. Some interesting; 'features of mechanics- may be r'e-^ ■ q 
called. Firstly, the planning unit including the Secretary, 
Planning, ,(or Development Goramtssioner) ■ plays a crucial;,/ - ' , 
role in working out the , sectoral outlays in, consultation., - ■/- 
with the Programme Advisor ‘-of,, the Planning Gqimiii s si on. ,, yd,''' ; 


For the individual schemes, the Head of Department at the 
State level is the king pin who formulates ' the schemes for 
approval. At the political level, it is the Chief Minister 
and minister for Planning, who continuously interact with 
either the Planning Commission or the National Development 
Council. At the district level, it is seldom that one finds 
an identifiable planning unit. The Planning function is 
performed by the Collector himself or by the Zilla Pari shad 
or by a separate Committee, constituted for the purpose. 

The role of the Collector ranges from administration of 
law and order to performing developmental functions or 
in a few cases, carrying out some powers of the State Head 
of the Department at the district level. Below the ‘district 
level, there is no planning organisation worth mentioning. 

PERSPECTIVE PLANS s 

14. Perspective plans are prepared at the national levels 
At the State level such plans are relatively a recent 
phenomena. At the national level itself, there is no broad 
spatial analysis or spatial frame on which the perspective 
is built. The perspective plan is not also regionalised 
showing the State component. Sectoral perspectives a:.e 
often attempted by national ministries but these are 
seldom .linked with the total national perspective of the 
lanning Commission. One of the issues in this regard 
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is 9-s to v/hether perspective planning exercises should be 
done by the Centre or they should be -worked out by the 
St? tes concerned to be Integrated, at the Central' level. 

In the meantimej the State' Governments have on their own, 
made a beginning in preparing their perspective plans. 

These plans are prepared on different methodologies and 
on different 's sump tin ns leading to substantial diversity. 
Diversity may 'not by itself be undesirable unless it i's 
at the cost of handling and integrating the plans at the 
national level. With no data on inter-regional trade, 
much of the inter-industry analysis had to fallback upon 
some notional assumptions in workingout material- balances. 

The issues of common spatial framework and tools of 
mechanism of integrsitioh’ are yet to be resolved, 

15. There h^^ve been some attempts at preparation of a 
persp. ctive plan at the district level. Perspective for 
the district suffers from the problems of paucity of data 
and also the grer.i;er difficulty faced in making projections 
for a micro unit like e. district for a long stretch of 
15 years or so. Further fundamental structural chrnges 
in_the economy are being attempted and these are better 
perceived ard even plrnned in a: long term situation only 
:dfkab:;:iramey:idr:'::'’d;;:dd^ . -The.; tendency b- :' - 

in a way has been to go into much unnecessary detail in 
the perspective plan for district, .as to make it unrealistic. 
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MEDIUM TERM PLANS s 

16. The medium term plens ere prepared the nation and 
Strte Ifvel systematica. lly 5 while ^at thr district level 
there have been only abortive attempts so far. At the 
All India, level, there are fairly well worked .out national 
accounts, special task forces are constituted, and depth 
studies made. Credit monetory, import and export implications 
are indicated. Estimation or resources both-domestic and 
foreign - are made. Aggregative exercises through financial 
and material balances ere done. However, the Central Plans 
are restricted to a few organised sectors. Funding, sector 
or sub-sector wise, through banking and financi-':-! institut- 
ions C except a few supported through Central Budget such 
as ARDC., IDBI, etc) is seldom workedoutco- terminus with 
medium term plan through resources flowing from these 
agencies .‘re enormous. At the State level, naturally a 
total view of the picture is seldom possible. Special 
studies on State accounts, sectoral perspective or special 
surveys are not ti-ken up. However, an approach paper for 
Fifth Plan was prepared for many States indicaiting a broad 
approach. Estimation of resources is usually restricted 
to resource mobilisation for implementing a State Plan. 

Even here, the uncerta.ini ties of Central cossistance and 
permissible market borrowings had to be taken of. At the 
district level a few exercises -have been done for 
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prepsrf- tion of medium, term pi? ns , but these h 've neither been 
comprehensive nor continuous. However, where it h^s been ; . 
underteken, it hps trken the shape of either listing out 
the schemes or making very elabor&te maps and resource 
analysis without going into further details. In other words, 
the systematic economic, survey, analysis rnd estimation - 
of resources has not been undertaken at the district level. 

17. The objectives of the medium terra plan are necessar- 
ily very broad, and differing 'emphasis on different object- 
ives is observed in different medium term plans. : Thus*, the 
emphasis on employment, self-sufficiency, reduction of: 
inequalities, growth, etc vary but these' broad objectives 
have always been set out as of basic importance for the 
nation as a whole. At the State level, the objectives 
are a little more specific. The major objective v/hether 
said or unsaid, for .almost all the States h'^s been to 
invest in irrigation and power sectors to provide economic 
infrastructure for the growth of the State. The allocation 
for other sectors depended on the scope they had to earn 
central assist-ance and the political judgement regarding 
the special circumstances of the State. The objectives at the 
district level have been defined only on an adhoc basis 
since the plans themselves were prepared on an adhoc basis 
f or ithewdiebrict./l^ 



18, An r^ggregfite view of the resources is tpken at the 
Centrnl level but disaggr -gation in terms of public sector 
financing institutions is not coimnon. The Centrre has 
relaL-ivcly more elastic sources of revenue. The power to. 
resort to deficit financing endows the Central level with 
enormous fiscal resilence. At the State level, the resources 
available for plan outlays are relatively inelastic. Mien 
a State Government (Tamil Nadu) was criticised at one time 
for indulging in over-drafts they replied that it had to 
do it since it was not empowered to deficit financing and 
was morally in no way more culpable than the Central level. 

A similar mention of the situation was very recently made 
by another State (Finance Minister of West Bengal). In 
fact, even after successive Finance Commissions’ awards 
granting devolution of finances to the States, the ‘State 
Governments are not able to maintain the capital assets 
and services already created. In their eagerness to show 
plan investments there has been a. relative neglect of 
normal maintenance on the ground of economy only to provide 
for higher plan outlays. In the credit sector, the State 
Governments have to only pressurise the credit institutions 
through official and political channels to make substan- 
tial advances. One of the issues raised is whether it 
is not possible to organise, more effectively, on a 
regional basis, the Coperative Banks and Commercial Banks 
managed by the State Governments rather than the National- 
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ised Brnks which are under the Central Government. -At 
the District level the local bodies have very few powers 
and these are insufficient even to maintain assets and 
provide services. The district level has to depend 
heavily on the State level for resources and., as an in- 
variable general practice the approval of schemes goes 
with the release of resources. 

19, Alternative strategies of development and sectoral 
outlays are discussed at the national level and a consensus 
is arrived at on the basis of the studies mode. ' At' the 
State level, a similar process is adopted but th " li tt le 
information base. However more- intimate knowledge, of the 
States* economy in the possession of various functionaries 
involved in the plan process will' no- doubt be .an rr-set. 

The target setting is done for individual projects at 
National level, on the basis of Detailed Project reports. 

At the level of the State, target setting is generally on 
the basis of co-efficients suggested by the National 
level itself except for major projects in respect of which 
it is based on analysis of individu,ar project. At the 
District level the targets are generally set by the State 
Government itself. U sually the State Governments dis- 
aggregate the sectoral tsirgets district-wise. 

ANNUAL PLANS i 

20. At the national , end, the review function is quite 



compartmentalised in terms of various Ministries though the 
Monitoring and review unit of Planning Commission tries to 
keep track of pace of implementation. Review of Central 
Plan programmes is relatively more efficient partly because 
of nature of pro;iects. In a State the Annual' Plan review is 
done monthly, quarterly and annually at all levels. A 
close review of the maijor projects is usually made at all 
levels of the Government. The work of most of the public 
enterprises is outside the effective review of the' Govern- 
ment. Most of the major projects are beyond the purview 
of the district administration and its implementation is 
seldom monitored at the district level. By its very nature, 
the annual plan has to be opera tinally relevant and specifics 
have to be gone into. It is found that the guidelines 
issued by the Planning Commission to the States are generally 
too broad while every aspect is looked into by the working 
groups in terms of individual schemes. Sectoral allocations 
are recommended by the individual working groups and these 
are pruned and a-djusted to tally with the total outlay 
purely on the basis of the judgement of the Programme 
Adviser in consultation with the Secretary, Planning of 
the concerned State', A selective approach of concentrating 
on more important items of the annual plan is sometime 
suggested in the dialogue between the Centre and States. 

As between the States and the Districts there is no system 
of either issuing guidelines or discussion. 
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21. Iherc is tendency to filling the scctorrl outlr-y 
on tl/-. stendr rd scheirits rrther then working out the schemes 
in the context of Five. Year Plan or a str''tegy. There is 

e criticism that too many, projects are simultaneously taken 
up. The pattern of schemes suggested by the Centre is 
invariably accepted as ro maitter of expediency* The budget 
at both central and St'^tc levels is often- not comprehensive 
owing to the exclusion of outlays on public enterprise. 
Moreover the base levul data in regard to a number of dev- 
elopmental instruments , such as tht extension 'machinf ry is 
also not adequately , pres sented . The plan outlays and. the 
developmental outlays are not co-terminus. Neither does' 
the capit.'l outlay represent either the plan or developmental 
outlay. There is no development.^! budget •'s such at 'the' 
district level. On ev.^luation, both thf Central and State 
levels are evincing interest in regulating the, coverage 
and .;ne tools of an.''lysi.. . At the- District level there 
is no evaluation macninery at all. 

PO PU-LAR PARTICIPATION-^^ V' d-': 

22. One of the important elements in the plan process is 
the imperativeness of popular participation. The Five Yea..r 
plans do generate substantial debate and discussion at- 

the national level. The general approach and m-odus opbrandi 
are often discussed particularly among the professional 


circles, in sufficient detail. In terms of people’s repre- 
sentatives, however, only the Cabinet and more parti cula rly , 
the Prime Minister and select Ministers only are involved 
through the National Development Council, the Planning 
Commission and finally in the Cabinet a.t the time of journal 
approval r The plan so approved is presented to the parlia- 
ment and in accordance with the conventions of the Party- 
system and Parliamentary practices, it is invariably acce- 
pted. Thus, the broad patterns of development are determined 
through a process of consensus particularly at the higher 
political level rather than through discussion among the 
elected representatives. A similar procedure is eppllcable 
to annual plan except that it is subjected to detailed dis- 
cussion when it gets operationally converted into an annual 
budget. .The net result, however, is that the Plan and 
budget presented by the executive are invariably accepted 
in other words, there is seldom an opportunity for the 
elected representatives to get- intimately involved in the 
planning process at different stages. The Consultative 
Committees of Parliament constituted for different Ministries 
provide some forum for informal discussions on the different 
sectors while the Estimates Committee and the Public Accounts 
Committee provide a system of expost analysis of some aspects 
of development. Basically the situation -at the St' tc level 
is in no way different and the political pressures which arc 
invariably built up are exercised only through informal 


chr-nnels. It maes the situation worse because schemes 
are convassed for inclusion instead of their being presented 
as technical alternatives or in the context of a total 
frame indicating alternatives, Ihere is, no doubt, much 
scope for popular participation at the district level but as 
has, been explained, there i's little of planning process 
of the district level. The Zilla Parishad and the Panchyat 
Sami this ^o , provide a forum but they have little scope 
for decision making. Inly Maharashtra, h"s introduced the 
system of DCCs* which had provided some forum for formu-^ 
lalion of schemes to be ■ forwarded to State Government for 
considera-tion. There is repres'entation for non-officials 
on these commltt-ees* It is increasingly felt that the 
rational of the individual schemes, and the nature of their 
benefits are now a close preserve of the bureaucratic 
channels .as far as the plan processes are concerned, 

CONSTRAINTS ON PLAN PROGLSS s 

22,. Hie Plan process at the State level has a number of 
constraints. Monetory policy, ’credit, import and export 
policies-, industrial licencing etc., are all with the 
Central Government, - The flow 'of funds from the financial 
institutions particularly -the banking sector has a crucial role 
in the developmental process. Not only .the policies but also 
the management of these financial institutions are controlled 
and determined by the U ni on. Government. A“dv,a.nces through ; 


the cooperative structure are elso subject to relmburseiaent 
by the subsidiaries of Reserve Bank of Indlr which are contro 
lied by the U-nion Government. Ihe State plan itself depends 
on the Central assistance and permissable market borrowings. 
The level of market borrowings, the purpose for which the 
borr owings are made are also subject to the approval of the 
U nion Govt. In other words, the State plan accounts for 
only a part of the total investable funds that flow to the 
development of sectors which are exclusively the responsi- 
bility of the States. Even the size of the Stnte Plan till 
recently depended on "the wish" of the Central Government 
expressed through various control measures. How^'ver, at 
the time of the formulation of the Fourth Plan, Gadgil's 
formula was adopted which indicated the total amount of 
Central assistance for each State for the plan period on 
some objective criteria. Even so, constraints are imposed 
through a process of earmarkin; of funds for sectors and- . 
select larger projects. A shortfall in expenditure in ear- 
marked schemes does cut ( through some way is found to 
relieve the cut) assistance. Advance Plan assistance, 
adhoc assistance, additionality for externally aided 
projects also distort the formula ( see Annexure I) 

24. Further, the, U-nion Government has been ensuring 
flow of resou ces to the State sectors directly under a 
number of special programmes. Firstly, there are what 


f’re known centrally sponsored schemes, secondly, ■ there ■ 
are c-ntral sector schemes end thirdly there are adhoc or 
special accommodation programmes. Diis h^^s resulted in 
certain over-lapping ci functions and direct dealing with 
district level agencies. Moreovo^r it has developed a 
tendency to go into details and specifics of a micro nature 

25. The U-ni on '.Government decides on the size of the plan 
depending upon the Godgil formula which meant that the 
total ’’base*' of the economy of the State is not fully 
, taken into account. ( For detail's of Godgil Formula 
see Annexure I) . This, problem becomes more striking at 
„ the timev of the analysis of sectoxal plans, most of which 
are . discussed at the Central level and approved without 
•adequate attention to the "non-plan bese" that might have 
existed. (Non-Plan base means the social and economic 
infrastructure, already,, available or. created during, the 
preceding plans). Fne sixth Finance Commission tried to 
ckle the problem by taking into account levels of social 
development and administrative ; infrastructure for law and 
order in determining the devolution of finances but this 
h.ns not:mi.tlgated the basic problem. Hie process of plan 
formulation at the State level,. therefore depends so much 
on keeping the Central level- satisfied that the Centrally 
Government :.departments haye- developed a -tendency to 
directly , deal ' with -Spate Departments 'and create pressure 


groups for individu&l pctlvities or individual sectors. 

26. . At the district level the con:-^ treints within which 
Planning is undertaken are more serious. The st ff involved 
in the developmentf 1 process itself ere usually employed hy 
the State Governinent since there is no separate Government 
at the district level. There are elected bodies (mi lla 
Parishad) but their resources are meagre and their control 
is generally restricted to very few activities. The 
district body shares powers with the two lower levels vis. 
Block or Samithi and village. A tot^l view of either the 
resources av-il-ble or the activities that are relevant 
has not been attempted. Investment decisions are, there- 
fore taken directly either by the Central or the State 
Government. There is therefore an sir of unreality in the 
preparation of any district plan since there is neither 
administrative nor financial powers at the District level. 
Further there are certain contradictions in certain basic 
decisions emanating -from higher levels which are beyond 
the purview of local control.'. For instance an essential 
requisite in the district planning exercise is the growth 
centreing approach. The district level authorities have 
no option except to accept the, norms prescribed for 
getting the approval and accordingly locatf certain 
social services like education, health, facilities etc. 

Thus, even if growth centres .are identified , location of 
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activiticrS will'hrv to follow the prescribed norms j and' 
the rv/o may not match. ' 

9 . 1 , A number of semi independent agencies called DPAP, 

SFDA, ITDP have emerged recently. These agencies involve, 
the Central Government ^ the State Governments and local 
adfiiirlstrations apart from local people. However, each one of 
these agencies demand the area plan as per the guidelines 
given for specific purpose . It is a problem for the local 
level planning authority to prepare an area plan for specific 
purpose within a large segment of the normal plan activity 
pre-detf rmined at the State level. 

TB, In the i/rhole scheme there is reluctance at the State 
level to delegate powers and-, responsibilities to the 
d.istrict level because of the apprehension that it would 
lead to the erosion of the authority of the political 
leadership at the State level on the one hand and of the 
executive heads of departments who will have to shed 
some of their powers on the other. , However, it is argued 
that, under the existing arrangements the State Govern- 
ment is answerable to the IT-nion Government to have their 
plans approved and there are so many constraints in terms 
of imposed minimum Central allocations and spillover 
commitments that the State, level authority cannot afford 
to make its task of plannl.ng more complex by delegating 



J 


dfcision mpking to the district level end tncorpore ting 
the results of these disrggregated decisions into plen 
?t the Stf-te level, 

AGENCIES AND PROCESS s 

29. The Plan process has been viewed in the context of 
various area levels, hut such a situation had implicitly 
described the various agencies involved at each levtl 

and their inter-relationships with the other corresponding 
agencies at other area levels. It would be necessary to 
describe more specifically the plan process in terms of 
agency levels to comprehend the process of interaction. 

For convenience, interaction of agencies at State level, 
and to some extent, at district level, is described here 
though basic features would be common to Union level also. 
The State Government consists of broadly the Legislature, 
the Cabinet, the Planning Department or noard, the 
Ministers or the Secretariat Departments and the Heads of 
Departments. The whole system is described as the Govern- 
ment, But it is not realistic to consider that ell these 
organis operate and view the plan process in a unified, 
^fashion::. ■ ’ ■ ' ^ ; ; a l 

30. In the public sector, a number of autonomous or 
semi -autonomous bodies have been created. There has lately 
been an increasing trend in this direction even at the State 
level. Examples are Development .Corporations, for Mnerals, 





Small Industries, Leather Industries, Large Industries; 
Welfare of Backward Class's, Scheduled C stes and Scheduled 
Tribes and for women separately, Irrigation Development 
Corpora tions. Tourist .Devolopment Corporation, ForesL^ ; > 
Development Corporations, Seed Corporations, Dairy Deve- 
lopment Corporations, Ware-housing Corporations, Civil 
Supplies Corporations, Market Committees, Trading Corp- 
orations etc.,^ Implicitly the plan process has not been 
able to bring in the activities of these s emi- autonomous ^ • 
bodies into its fold for planning and accountability, to ■ 
the legislature. Bierc are in addition autonomous co- 
operative bodies playing a crucial role. Substantial 
funding from the Government for the cooperative sector 
is inevitable. The annual flow of fnt. total invisible 
funds of thv Co-operative Sector is almost equal to the 
total plan budget of the- concerned States. The State 
GovtriUient h'^s only nomin- 1 control ov-er these institutions 
since they are by definition autonomous voluntary bodies; 

31. There are also a number. of financial and develop- 
mental institutions operating at the State, level but. most 
of these are branches .o,.f . the. Union Government*. The 
examples are the Commercial Banlcs, IDBI. etc. Any com- 
prehensive. planning at the State lt=v6\ has to take stock 
of the activities of , all these, institutions, operating with'; 
their own objectives and interests, their inter-relation-' 
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ships at the State level and interactions with the higher 
levels (Central level) and the lower levels (District Ifevels). 
Ihese organisations are also no differentiated clearly 
in tems of their functional responsihilitii s, the sectors 
of development to be dealt with or the target groups to 
be covered. Ihey over-lap largely, as for example the 
Dpiry Corporation developing dairying while the Scheduled 
Caste Corporation aims at financing all the productive 
activitl. s for the benefit of Scheduled Castes including 
dairying. 


32 . Some broad generalisations may be made about the 
tendencies of important institutions involved in the plan 
process. The Legislature as a body discusses the plan 
almost in the final shape and has, in reality, little 
option except to accept or reject it. ihe party system 
makes the plan go through in the Legislature, though the 
same party system makes the legislators op. rate informally 
through the cabinet and the various bureaucratic agencies 
in favour of their policies, interests or projects. The 
Cabinet will generally be interested in raising a large 
volume of resources for investments while at the same time 
would be reluctant to impose burdens on the community to 
mobilise such resources. Every member of the Cabinet 
would be eager to expand the outlays, for the sectors 
under his charge and project his requirements as cogently 





as he can while the. C3alef Minister as the Head of the 
Cabinet will have to steer clear of these pressures and 
finally reconcile the various interests and arbitrate if 
need be. The Chitf Minister, or the Cabinet concentrate 
on indicative, outlines and allocations for important pro- 
jects. In the context of complex agencies -and conflict- 
ing interests, the need for a' single personality like the 
Chief Minlste^r to arbitrate and finalise plan proposals 
is actually felt-need. 

33. Ihe Finance Department plays an important role in 
this process at the Operational level. The Finance 
Department has a chronic ■'tendency to under-t^stimete the 
resources and' over-estimate the expenditure to bring about 
a corrective to anticipated pressures. A number of measures 
are devised for post-budget scrutiny and x^jithholding of 
payments. These devices are considered n-cessary to ensure 
that the cash inflow matches the cash outflow. Of tf n, the 
problem of overdraft is facod by the State Governments ■ ■ 
and the severity of this problem is sought to be mitigated' 
by temporarily with holding payments. Moreover, certain"' 
manoevurnbility, in allocations is • maintained to provide 
for difference in the rate at which e>:pfcnditure is in- 
curred by different departments oyer the year. Further, ' 
the Finance Department, is genera lly wary to accept high 
level of recurring commitments for creation of services 
bn^^;sstiift::::y:^h'ffi'etFi:npn:ce;.;;;Department^^^ 
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those ssetors or schemes which will^'attract investments 
from the central government, Ihe tendency to establish 
autonomons bodies such as public enterprises and proinot- 
lonai Corporations is rt:.ois ted since finaneiai control 
would be difficult. Finally, even in presenting the 
committed expenditure, (projection of resources and 
expenditure of 'these resources to the Finance Commission 
which periodically determines the principles of financial 
devolution to the States) the general tendency in each 
State Government is to make convenient projections so 
that the outcome may be in its favour. It is not uncommon 
that such convenient projections end up in undependable 
and unrealistic -si tuations on 'the one hand and Ineonsist- : 
encies over a period in tht financial information system 
on the other. 


34. Planning Department is another important unit in 
the plan process. Apart Drom the total view of priorities 


etc., vhe Planning Department will have to take cognisance 
of the pace of expenditure of each Department before xnaking 
allocations. There is a tendency to allot more to a Depart- 
ment which is able to fully utilise the. funds made available 


to it. Further the allocations made,, in a year take- into 
account the level of expenditure in.. the preceding year 
since there are organisational and Institutional bottlenecks 
in the use of funds for expansion of its activities. 



There is elso a general resistance to the creation of 
autonomous bodies since it vitiates the control function 
of the planning Department in finalising the programmes 
in conforEiity with the total strategies. Similarily, 
there- is reluctance to accept recurring expenditure. 

Mhile the recurring commitment at the end of the plan 
period would form part of non-plan expenditure,.,, sudi 
recurring component >.dthin the plan period forms part of 
the plan outlay. Thus growth in the recurring commitments' 
in the initial stages of the Five Year Plan curtails scope' ' 
for the planning Departments to. encourage and approve new 
projects in the middle of the plan period. Without resources 
being available for realignment, . the Planning Department 
loses its flair and capacity to plan. Further, the spill- 
over commitments impose an additional constraint on the 
manoevur ability of priorities. As such the Planning 
Department avoids spill over commitments as far as 
possible. While, on the one hand, the Planning Deparl 
ment will have to resist pressures for augmented outlays 
mounted by each Head of Department at the State level, 
on the other it will h^ve to accede to the demands for 
ellocations in certain sectors to earn contingenet centfal 
assistance and provide for recurring commitments made 
during the Five Year Pirn. period to cope with the' spill- 
over commitments etc. In addition if the numerous 
autonomous bodies created are .also taken into account and 


pllocptlons mpde for them without circumspection, the 
manof.vurshility of Planning Department in respect of the 
plan outlays is evidently severely restricted in the 

■ .i.UXla . 

35. The Head of Departments' have a continuously crucial 
role in the process of plan formulation and its implemen- 
tation. Bie projects have to 'he identified and tench- 
economic data made available to all agencies by the 
concerned Head of Departments only. There- is tendency 
in each head of department to increase the outlays for 
his department. Unrealistic estiraates of costs and bene- 
fits are often presented ‘accordingly . To pdf’ to this, 
some norms are fixed bv-the Ministry of or Central level 
in a somewhat unrealistic mrcnnef xehich make the head of 
Department to deliberately present an unrealistic picture 
to match the unrealistic norms. -Being closely associated 
with the implementation .aspect, he has to cope v/ith the 
problem of political patron.:..ge in terms; of areas in a 
District as well as other interests. He would like to 
expand the outlays and accordingly project the costs and 
benefits. It is also in the interest of building up his 
image to secure as much future commitments as possible by 
taking up a large number of substantial projects. V/ith 
this plurality of considerations not only are the costs 
under-estimated and a number of projects taken up, but a 
part of 1±Le project is projected as complete and lat€:r 





soEie more pspects are added on as inevitable. There is 
always pressure ^or taking up as many schemes as possible ; 
to involve high level of recurring expenditure. Since 
the succeeding year 's allocation will : d epend on tne^v -y 
performance of expenditure in the current year and since 
finances are often withheld for cash flow management or del- 
ayed for subsequent scrutiny, large expenditure is invariably 
booked In the last quarter of the year. As part of this 
process, outlays on different schemes are adjusted and 
amounts are rcappropriated to transfer funds to autonomous 
bodies in his charge since in that case the amount does, 
not lapse as in the usual governmental budgetary system.. 

In this whole process the Head of Department works in close 
collaboration with his counter part at the Union level so 
that he derives necessary strength and support for his. view , 
of priorities in the Central Working Groups'. Further, 
influv.nce over the Le-'gisla ■':ors and control over District 
agencies is consistently sought after and built up by 
the Head of Departments by virtue of his crucial role in 
the submission of pr o jv/ct-proposals, obtaining sanction 
for the projects and suggesting locations of the pro:jects. 

36. The Heads of the Department would also like to 
increase their ma.noeurvabllity and would even like to 
go beyond the purview of planning and finance so that, the 
decision making powers are vested, as much as. possible in , 
them. This tendency sometimes leads to the creation of 



sutonoKous bodies or public enterprises. These bodies 
in-veriebly hrve fsirly deep involvement with the Heeds ox 
Depertments end the Ministries concerned, but would 
generally be outside the purview of routixoe control of 
flnsnce and project scrutiny by planning rs well as 
annual legislative control. The increasing number of 
autonomous bodies that have been created get the budgetary 
allocations from the Government in a lumpsum as share 
capital, but the individual projects as well as their 
activities are outside the budgetary control of the 
State Government. These are usually created not only 
on grounds of the need for semi -autonomous decision 
making for their activities but also on the ground that 
such agencies would be ^ble to attract institutional 
finance. In pr-ctlce however, not many of these Corp- 
orations have succeeded in directing the institutional 
finance as originally projected. Usually, the. autonomous 
bodies are created wherever certain amou* t of revenues is 
expected over and above the likely expenditure, but 
invariably it would cut into what otherwise would have 
been part of total resources position of the State 
Government, 

37. At the District level,, the problem is far more 
complex in the sense that there .are a variety of 
institutions having a superior-subordinate relationship 
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with, the St? tf level, The District a<^ministr?ti on usually’ 
consists of officers under the control of the St^te Govern- 
ment and each individual departmental officer is- account- 
able to the head of department concerned at’ the State 
level, llhe resources intended, to be at their disposal ' , , 

and even the projects have to be finalised, by the Head •• 
of Department. Secondly, the Zilla Parlshad has certain 
identified responsibilities and-, sources of revenue. Those 
bodies, however, have very narrow functional scope and 
their resources are so meagre. that they cah' only under- 
take some minor functions. .Any financing of developmental- 
works by the Zilla Parishad’ s depends on the State level. 
Here again the Zilla, Pari shads have a tendency to create ... 
enormous spill-over commitments by taking upon themselves 
large number of projects and also creating recurring,,, 
commitments. By this process, they hope to oht.-'in a 
largi r ..share ■ of flow of r sources from Sv,.= te level. In 
f.'^ct Zilla Pari, shad in its turn has to share the powers 
of the Local-Self - Gov;. rninent system with Panchayat Samitis 
and villag-^ Panchayats over which it has no direct control. 
The various p.ublic enterprises and. autonomous bodies 
established by the State Government will have their offices 
at the district level ^ but they are accountable 'only _ to thei 
head office which' is semi-a:utdnomous , Thus, even a. Govern- 
mental c-ordinating agent like the Collector has little 
or no formal control over these autonomous bodies. The 



trend of multiplying these autonomous bodies has indirectly 
resulted in narrowing down the scope for co-ordination of 
the whole system by the Collector himself or for tha.t 
matter by the Zilla Parishad even if the departmental 
co-ordination function was brought under the Zilla Parishad, 
Special agencies have no doubt been created for specific 
purposes like ITDP, SFDA which are basically at the District 
level. But these are catf’lytic agents that use the exist- 
ing infrastructure without creating parallel administrative 
organs. Ihe effectiveness of the co-operative set up at 
the District level would depend on its 'equation* with its 
State level organisations - be it for short or medium term 
co-operative credit or for long term credit made available 
by agricultural development banks. Autonomous bodies like 
market committees also are in the nature of co-operatives, 

38, The Plan process will have to take into account not 
only the conflicting interests of these agencies anl their 
different sets of relationships with higher and lower 
area levels, but also the serious uncertain! ties inherent 
in the total system. More important exigencies like order- 
ing of elections: can distort the relative priorities and 
even the resources position since in matters of political 
paramountcy there is little that professional planners 



39 . The nc.tiorial-icvGl plan exercises are basically in 
the nature of aggragati-ve exercises. These can be worked 
out by a few highly skilled planners ~ with the assistance 
of computers. Detailed planning including projects - at 
the central level are restricted to larger projects in the 
organised sector - such as industries, mines, ports and 
tele communications. Thi- link between aggregate exercise, 
sectoral plans and project appraisal appears very weak. 
Investment exercises are mostly confined to government 
sector, and a. large segment of public sector (commercial 
Banking, Insurance etc.) is not subjected to the discipline 
of formulation of plans co-terminus ( at least over time) 
with that of government plans. Sectoral perspectives 
prepared by some Ministries are not linked with national 
perspoctive, and in any c^se, national perspective does 
not contain spatial analysis. Nritional perspective is not 
rcgionalised in terms of States. The Central Plan contains 
investment - support for specific programmes in the State 
and even, district sector-. In terms of Individual projects, 
the problems of over-estimating benefits, under-estimating 
costs, bunching of projects to create commitments for 
future, and taking up part-projects to create pressure for 
supplemental investments are as acute as at any other 
level of ■ planning. Finally, while constant efforts are made 


to suggest standardised schemes impose central sector/ 
sponsored schemes, and render advise on even schemewise 
allocations, no serous attempt ha.s, been made to systema- 
ticall 3 ‘ develop proeedi:. e and methodologies for better 
planning at state level, 

40. At the state level, the state segment of national 
perspective is not available. The plan-skills needed for 
planning at state level are at least as complex as those 
that are required for aggregative exercises. In fact, 
a lot more, at least in terms of numbers, would be needed 
to plan for a variety of sectors and situations,. These 
are hard to obtain since in the economists’ profession, 
these skills are neither fashionable nor paying. The 
nature of sectors and programmes are less amenable to 
standard project appraisal techniques - and most of them 
are spreadout geographically. Further, a variety of 
institutions are involved in the process (particularly fund- 
ing), and these are subjected to union level control with 
multiple sources of funding for individual schemes or 
projects, multiple criteria hs.ve to be satisfied simul- 
taneously, and pressure for project optimisation without 
a total view may assert itself. In many cases, particularly 
in agricultures functional specialists as part of project, 
are su-per-imposed over a general area set up. In the field 
of socir?l services and extension, the ’’non-plan base" is 
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enormous (even ten to tx\?'enty tliaes the plsn - f'ctivlties 
proposed in a. five year pt-riod) and this is often ignored. 
Since most activities are intiraetely and directly linked 
■with welfare of people, the popular pressures are great - 
needing greater attention to rationalisation process. At 
the same time, the •defects in performance are focussed sihce 
people are intimately involved. Efforts to decentralise 
plan-process from state- level .are: constrained by the need 
to get the state plans ( in toto) approved by the Union 
level. In. brief, the St^te Plans attract over-critical 
Comments have-, to be based on >' a very partial v±ev7''‘'of 
resources? built upon uncertainties? and demand a level of 
planning skills normally difficult to obtain. Finally, 
in terms of institutional development for planning, Plann- 
ing Boards have been suggested. Their rol€. vis-a-vis 
State governments, political participation and relationship 
■with Planning Comisi ssion is not ye t clear , 

41. At the levels htlow tne state there is little 
institutional devc lopraent for undertaking planning. 

Further, neither a frame-work for planning or methodologies 
for such planning have been developed; Decision-making 
powers backed by resources are yet to be devolved. Attempts 
made so far have resulted in accumulation of enormous data - 
largely unused and substantially unusable. It resulted in 
listing of felt needs also. Sometimes, it ended up in 



compilption of. schemes funded C and decided) by St.ate 
level, relevant to the district, .However, even these 
restricted exercises were revealing the complexities of 
plan process at levels below the State. 

42. There are multiple-agencies involved in planning 
but there are lot mors which a.re left out of formail 
planning process but are public institutions whose activities 
contribute to developmental process. There is a complex 
mechanism of interaction among these agencies-, but mean- 
ingful information flow and effective popular participation 
are conscipious by their absence. 



C HAPTER SIX ; : - C 

ROLLING PLMS AND MULT ILE-ifBL PLANNING 

In Septeralser 1977 an announcetnent was mads that soma 
chajtees are being made In plan process In India, The Planning 
Ccmmlsslon was of the view that ’’some changes are needed in 
the Planning Process, to avoid unrealistic target flxatloh, 
Introduce greater flexibility, permit timely corrections for 
unforeseen external events and improve Investment decisions 
in the long gestation sectors. This is sought to be achieved 
"by the methodology of "volllng plans” for plan preparation. 

It Would, therefore, be appropriate to analyse the Implications 
of Such a rolling plans approach to multilevel plan process 
The concept of rolling plan; the feature of ’'Changes 1n the 
Planning system proposed recently for the country; and the 
Implications of such a method with special reference to 
multilevel system are proposed to be analysed in this chapter* 

CONCE PT PLANS; 

"In rolling plan, the plan Is revised at the end of 
each, year and, as the first yesr of the. .plan is dropped, 
estimates, targets and projects for another year are added 
to the last year” (Albert ■''Jaterston, 1965'), To, start with 
therefore, there is a medi,nm,...term .plan (of say .fou.r or five 
years). At the end of every. yea r^ this plan is renewed, and 
the number of years covered by a medliam term plan would thus 
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"be the sa^ie, as the olan rolls for’-'rard in time. Mo doubt, 
there Is nothing very scrosent aboi'it one year (though it 
is pe 'haps most convenient and operationally linhed with 
usual annual budget s's and there are advc^cates of rolling 
more freouently or less fT^enuently than one year, * 

3, The raision-de-etre of rolling plan approach is 
the 'need for a deep and caref’il rethinhing and apnropriate 
revision of the whole plan each year. This would, naturally 

■ imply a process of- setting targets for every additional year. 
Thus, the mere mechanical extension of a medin’''’ term pian is 
hot a rolling plan. Indeed, constant review and revision a:-e 
essential in all plans; but in rolling nlan, a procedure 
review and revision is built into the system of me'cluTn-loriri 
plan. 

PnoPO SEh C HANGES; 

4, The proposed changes In the Planning process in Tn'^^ia 
have three main components. Firstly/, tba Ei'fth Five Year 
Plan is proposed to be. prematurely terminated at the end of 
current financial year (1977- 7 r) and It is proposed to 
initiate a new m.edlum harm investment plan starting from 
1978- 79. Secondly, t ho tu/stem of medium term, investment 
planning is proposed to be refined. The main component of 
such a refinement is the concept of 'rolling plan’, "thirdly, 
the process of formulation of State Plans Is to be re^'-ieyod to 
achieve gre.aijer decentralisation In the planning and 



"'''’’Ont progrs'^T.es :?n agriculture and the social services. 
Area nlannlng approach is the main component of this new 
approach, 

MEDim TERM PLtVN ; ■' 

5. The proposal to terrainate the Fifth Five Year Plan is 

prematurely is necessitated hy the need to prepare a new 
development plan on the basis of reformui-ated objectives (by 
the Janta Party which formed the Government at the national 
level replacing the Congress Party j. The now planning str^itog;;/' 
v/hich has provoked this proposal, is said to imply four 
important components. Firstly, substantial shifts In th€> 
inter-sector allocation of investments - particularly in 
favouo'' ■ of agrlc’ilture, Ir-vigation and Pov/er are s- gi^ested-^ 
Secondly, additional allocation of res--^nrces. are siigpevSted 
for expanding the. public distribution system, including 
provision of additional resources for th-- building up of 
buffer stocks of commodities other than foodgralns also. 
Thirdly, larger allocation of resources are proposed for 
maintenance, replacement and modernisation of works, specially 
for roads, irrigation and power v/orks. Fourthly, in the 
health and education sectors., there has to be a shift in the 
coverage of services from expansion, in urban to ri^ral areas. 
Further, a similar shift from higher education to elementary ^ 
vocational and nonformal education, is proposed, t'o com rent, 



in brief, the election manifesto of the ruling party is 
Sought to be implement efi, and, It is, no wonder that it is 
best done through a "new plan" - as such for reasons of 
"mechanics" as that of popular appeal. However, this does 
not have any serious implications on the clan rrocess, 

PTjQPOSEP "HOLLIHG PLMTS" 

6. T’he proposed refinement of the system of medium, term 

investment planning, (viz rolling plans'), on the contrary, has 
serious implications on the plan process. These chances in 
the planning process were worked out after closely exam.lnlng 
the past experience, which has shown a number of shortoumiiif'-" , 
It may be useful to recall these rffiorLoo.uluge - RnOtU. ant i''w' , 
methodological and pt'ocossnal which are said to have necessi- 
tate ' the new system, F”' "si: ly , success-? ■'re plans had assumed 
higher rates of growth, savings and investment in real tar^s 
than was warraned by objec-^ive cons iderat ions, ■'"his had led 
to not only largely shortfalls In achleveT^ionts but also loss 
of credibility in thv3 planning process. Further, year to 
year fluctuations in agricultural output viere not ade -uately 
provided for. Secondly, the methodology of such a madi'’'m 
term plan involved plans based on models whicl: rro-'lded fon 
theoretical inter-sectoral consistency f-^r the te^’minal 
year of a five year period. The likely Imbalances that migwj- 
arise from year to’ year wi thin the period wrere not studie". 
Further, towards the later part of the plan period, in the 
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fi-xed five year plan, the time horizon is too short for 
Investment deotslons In many sectors, ^"^hlrdly, the planning 
proc .:3s provided for one ml'^- term, appral: al only an'^ there 
was no machinery for adjustment of the plans to unforeseen 
external events. Thus, if . demand • and supply in one sector 
did not . devalon according to anticipat '■ on, t'aa necessary 
charges wer^o not m.adc- ade^v’-stely or in time. Similarly, the 
disruption of the plans due to inflationary crises in the 
past resulted, in unplanned cuts in developmental outlay 
resulting in distortion of .plan priorities., 

7, In addition to a decision to determine the size of 

future medium terms Tnvestment plans on the basis of the 
"real savings capacity" of the econom.y, the Planning 
Commission proposes to refine the system of medium terms 
investment planning in a number of ways. Firstly, a new 
10 to 15 year perspective will be prepared taping demographic 
factors Into account. T'-a focus is on planning of land-use, 
water resources, oil and mineral development and manpower. 
This perspective wii.l also provide the framework for . 
investment decisions on long-gestation projects. Secondly, 
a medium term plan for five year will be prepared, but,- year 
by year targets will be set for aggregate savings and 
investment as well as sectoral .outlays and outpijt in respect 
of major sectors. Thirdly, the .horizon of such a medium 
term five year plan will be , extended by working out the 



tar^rets for one j.onal year at the end of each year. 

This constitutes the rolling: plan elenient' In th.3 oroDOse^^^ 
chane-as. This systamn's attributed with "the technical 
advantages ^ of projections from a base level which, is 
adjusted annually, continuous corrections of errors, and 
a constant time horrizon for Investment decisions," 

8, . Thus-, in the propose^ system., the persuectlve 

planning is not abandoned at all. Regarding the TOe''Mnm term 
plan the modifications proposed, as per thie Planning Comnlsslon 
would not mean the replacement of the d Is do line of a five 
year framework by "adhoc annual decision making". Further, 
periodic stock-taking of achievements an'^ failures .and uerlod-Tc 
views of sectoral policies "could conven-^ ent ly be undertaken 
once c-vary five years ss now, altbough the system, would 
permit of assessment an'^ rov^’ew at any t-’me". Moreover, 
the present five yoai' plan governing the devolotion of finances 
from centre to states would be retained to enable the centm-..' an 
Sta'^'es to do their resource-planning. (The ex''h5tlng constitu- 
tional framework provides for a periodic r.eallocatlon-not less 
than once In five yea-'). Finally, the Godgll formula- for 
allocation of the central plan assistance to tho states (v-i'c.; 
was due for review at the end of the Fifth Five Year i->lan''‘ 
will also "continue until a review can be undertaken". 

Within this framework-, .'the year-to-year tasks prcfacribe'''' 


9 
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"by the Planning Cornmlssion may he traced. As stated e arller, 
year to year targets will be set for aggregate savings and 
Inve-'-tment as well as sectoral outlays and output for major 
sectors., Howievsr, It Is explained that, under a rolling-plan, 
objecclvas and strategies would not be open to annual review” 
Thus, '’only a minority of targets will le adjusted at the 
time of annual review, and that only If such adjustment Is 
warrantfiby ur.forseen develop'-ient s or where It Is clearly 
established that a parti cii la r tergfe longer achievable”. 

Finally, a strcter review^ and monitoring of progress with 
reference to ’’annual targets set ■^:iut for five years at any 
time’’ Is Indicated. This Is expected to ensure tl^ contlmnous 
commitment of the central and State governments to the 
mob ill sat on of resources for deA^elopment. 

T’ hLr CAT ^nr op RPILT ya-PIA W APPPaUCH ; 

10, Very generally, It may be' stated, that revising and 
extending a five' year pl'-n, on a year-to-year basis requires 
a high level of comprehension, organisation and sensitivity 
to chances within a nev'^-owly fixed time- frames on the part 
of the planning offices. Secondly, it Is held that, in 
rolllrig plan system, the general public and business enterprises 
become uncertain aboi.it plan-goals and purposes resulting in 
uncertain of public response to plans. Thirdly, the rolling 
plan approach appears to be more;, nelev&nt to a programme, 
oriented situations than to situ.stlons involving broader 



developmental problems. Tnfact, the 'rolling’’ systain 
originated In budget Inr procedures of business firms and 
in municipal governments. Thus, the. Ford Motor Company' in 
the’TiSA, the Philips Company 5n the Netherlands, the City of 
Amersfoort in the N«th-rlenls had adopted this ap'oroach* 
Finally, from the past experience, it can be stated that 
'’tolling plans have proved to be too di fflcn.lt f^r most less 
developed countries to manage, A sim.nlc!r 'way of bringing 
medium term plan uptod-'-e is the annual plan when '’t is 
used as a device for making a medium terra pl'an oner^tional A 
(Albert Waterston P 1965), But, it cannot be denied that, 
technically speaking, the adjust'-nents in plans to exigencies 
of circumstances, co?ild be very much more timely, than in 
fixed term plan, 

11, Farther, in the context in ''.ihich the rolling-plan 
approach has bs^on suggested in India, fears have been expressed 
about itsefflciency on a. number of counts. Firstly, the change 
in the form of planning in favour 'of rolling-plan 'was 
interpreted as one intend>-d to- orodu th . substance of planning. 
Pears wore expressed thpt the commlt''^ent to and d1sc''p3"'no a 
planning are being diluted. In reply, there is an assurance 
from all concerned, p-’rtlcularly the Prime '^'^inlster himself 
who explained, in, the first meeting cf the consult‘''tivo 
committee of Parliament that the ne-s^ syste'm. means '’more'' 
Intensive and detailed planning” ”as well as ” more realistic 
and effective plans”. Secondly,., it was aggued that the rolling 



plan targets v/ill remain nominal (since they are lia^'ie to 
changes annuall^r) end the drive to achieve thorn diluted. 

This process provide an opportunity and respectability 

to short-term j soft and compromising options of political 
executive on the one hand and to bureaucratic it. an ip ul a tic ns 
of performance targets to conceal shortfalls in achievement 
on the other. On this account also, the Planning Commission 
made it clear that there vfould be "periodic assessment", end 
the five year framework will not be replaced by "adhoc annual 
decision making", fnirdly, this system, makes a heavy demand 
or data, in terms of its comprehons^ivenr ss, frequency, and 
tlmelins 2 ss, lli addition, the administrative and planning 
2 ia chine ry should be able to handle this complex process in 
a short-time span. Indeed, this process taintcmounts to a 
five pe.-.r plan exercise ev-i-ip/’ ye.ar and in any case should 
invol'^e very efficient monitoring, capacity to woidc out short- 
term forecasting sjid willlngnoss to respond to the above with 
timely decisions. 

12# l3^' the , context of multilevel plan process, the 

proposed changes in plan process does iiivol./e the two crucial 
levels viz, centre and States, Hov/evar, a groa.ter dscentrc.li- 
sation is proposed and additional tiers at district and block 
levels .in the field of agriculture and social services is 
also indicated. (For detailed discussion cn this clement 

>pe;o:::;;t hi("l|i4r(zec tib n<^b:f ;:'th-i§| 

the State Governments were consulted ■noi' was. this • subj act cf 



changes In d recess in favour of rolling-plans discussed in 
tho I'-ationa.! Development Council, In other v'ords, the c tares 
vtiich account for about of half of the public sectors p '.an 
outlay had no in this section decision* 

13, Secondly, if tho present five year ppan govorning tlio 
devolution of finances from centre to States is continued, tho 
rolling plans would have "rollover'' without cny acprociation 
of rosouce-po ssibilitios at the level of States, .Se-sed on the 
agreed devolution of finances, a fr^sh exercise once-in-e very 
five year would thus become invo ite.ble in addition to .and in 
supercession of roll-over plains prepared already, 

14, Thirdly, the Godgil fo.mula is expected to continue in 
operation, "until a review is undortrJ'3n, '' Thus, tliere is al- 
rea,dy an inkling of uncertainties .;.s to "then" the n-ew foiriula 
would come into operstion rnd the formula -also could be "rolled 
-over" The recent tren'-'s obS'->rved In improving ■’'b.c initiative 
and p’lan capabilities at tho st-ate level con3ec,r.ont upon todgil 
formula might get reversed, 

15, fourthly, periodic reviews ono still suggested every 
five years-altliou^ t:;.;,- system would perr'-'.it it at any tii:.-!. 


doreover, it is clarified that "objectivei 


and ,strate'.gl3 


’■0UlC 


not be open to review" annually, end on].y da minority of 


targets adjusted" annually, Implicity, there v/ould havo to 
:bS::;h::;pofflewh;atj' fixed; fiye:;y:inrj^plah;tf;rGm«ih.lsd. 
clear as to what exactly will bo done at tho 'annual .e.xorcis. .s. 
However, it is conceded on all accounts that, if th.;-^ justific- 
ation of ' rolling-plan’ is to introduce, necessary chang-.s at 



tha annual plan, staga 's/orkingout sii-aultanaously a fivo year 
f ravine 5 it v.rould, involve, a ar vatar apniication oi mind based 
on ffic ro up to date info imsd ion, 

16. ' It would to useful to exrjnlne the' possibilit;j: of suck 

an oxt-rcise in the iuu-.ti l-vel pl.an process in the light of 
the experienco ' gaiiiad so far, from a review' of the plen. 


process in India, it was noted that much of the exercise on 
objactivis, startegios end broad pcirameters of development 
were undertaken only in the context of a five yea.r plan. This 
necessarily happened over a fairly long period as a process 
of substa,ntievl inter-action between the various agencies in-' 
volved in planning dt the 'state and central levels. For 
levels below the. states, there was some attempt to undertake 
planning at the time of the medium term plan formulation. 

The: exercises related to the annual- plan were substanti^iy’ 
in -the nature of filling in schemes with reference to' broad 
framei^ork ai .ready agreed upon at the time of '■medium term 
plan, It Would, therefore, be difficult to accept that the 
mechinery can 'be a S37'st-3m of working but a five year projection 
every time an annual plan exercise is undertaken. 

17, Moreover, one of the dominent eleraents observed for 
difficulties in planning at state level and levels below 
was the uncerta.inties involved regarding the resources- and 
other policies at the centrail and to some extent sta.tG levels,, 
xg -rolling plan S 3 rs tom is introduced, more uncertainties v.rill 


be felt', re.sulting in. lesser poss 


liti-es of planning 'exercise 


being imdartaken. at stat level .and levels 'below the 


states,. 
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After all, tli^- instruments of one ’arealevel’ became const- 
raints of the other and vice-versa. If -fee se change too 
often, responses become difficult. 

18... Moreover, the essence of roll ingplan is effective r€;view 
Oxtail, new prof grammes get on ground towards the r'iddly of 
financi.al year. Ongoing projects may also pick-up during the 
later half of the yjar. Operationally , it is doubtful whether 
ad^luate fejdbrck on pro grainm,es csn bo got in time for b.oing 
taken into consideration at the time of plan discussion. Ho 
doubt, improvements can effected and p ro gramme s alone do not 
constitute Planning. Yet, whatever feedback is obtained could 
be enou#i for a succeeding annuci plan, but may be Inadequate 
to undertake changes in a medium teim rf3view, 

19. Even purely in terms of mechanics, a number of problems 
are bound to arise, Forinstancs, the present time scnsdulo 
of preparation of annual plans may be seen. The Planning 
Commission spends about 15 working days on discussions regard- 
ing financial parameters for state- plans with about 20 states. 
Each state takes about l-|- to 2 da.ys to discuss the amnual ■ 
plan with the Planning Commission, The Planning Commission 
representatives including Finance have to be fully involved in 
these discussion, TJiis, in addition, takes about 40 working 
days, .SvG-n under the present pattern of planning therefore, 
this exercise extends from No vomber-Ds cumber to January- Febru- 
ary, It is doubtxlil whether more time can be allotted to those 
exercises every year without commencing these- exercises at 
unreasonably early stage, to be in time for budget' approval. 

It may be borne in .mind that the Planning Commis^on has to 


attend to plcais of our 20 departments of the Union level -ta.king 
about 15 da.V3. The time is so short that there will be little 


scope for inter -act iOii regarding prooections for future. The 


pi'o'b'^ — n1 (5, T) «3 r 

supposed to involve both 


riore complicated if the system is 
fixed five year plan framework and 


rolling plan framc'-rork. 


20* In short,. tho-‘eforej the deinc.nds of a rolling plan 
exerfdsa jr.' terms of timely data availability, capacity for a 
short-term forecasting and scope for huick decision mekiing 
to change the priorities, would be difficult to achieve in a 
system which' is essentially dominated by a.n iterative process 
of plamning involving at least alxnut 20 semi -autonomous 
political bodies md a national planning Commission, If the 
process of decentralisation below the state, that is being 
sought, is also int?roduced, the matter would be further . 
complicated making the rolling plan exercise extremely complex. 
Since '.ctivities most amerv.. ble to manipul-t ion in the 
shorl;run are not in the union-sector , the recurring changes 
involved in rolling-plan process will have to be in state/ 
district Gomponent,' . 

21, In short, therefore, ii’respective of whether this , ■ 

switchovf-r is consiciored to be. an effort to appear innovative, 
or to divert attention from substance fco form, or to. dilute 
thrust of planning, purely In fche context of multi-level 
planning, situation, it is quite, reasonB,ble to assume that the 


net outcome will take one or the other of the following fofmss 


i) The rolling plan frejiiowork, if it reeiats in uncer- 
tainties, would tend to gres.ter centr-^aisetion^ 

ii) Th:-?. foiling plan '^r-nowork mav be worked out with 

a fixed five year plan system ps is being suggested, 
in which case greater decentralisation will be 
possible if the uncertainties to state plans are 

plans exercises are refined^ 

iii) If the thrust towards decentralised planning is 
emphasised and rao:ce efficient annual' pi on system 
is" not introduced, the entire plan process will - 
^t weakened. 

D:2£gWTRALIS ATI0 N IN PLAHMIWO; 

22. The process of formulation of State Plan is, according 
to Planning Commission, being reviewed with the objective of 
achieving greater decentralisation. This decentralisation is 
being considered in respect of pla.nning for agriculture and 
social services. At the centrEil level, it is proposed to 
review the present practice of centrally-sponsored and 

I centra-sector schemes, whereby the Union directly finances 
implementation of schemes in state sector in part or totally. 
Thirdly, planning machine n?- at State and district levels is 
proposed to be created/strengthened. Finally, an area 
Planning approach is suggested as essential ingredient of 
decentraJLised planning. 

23. Area Planning is suggested by the Commissions as a 
means to making the programmes more area-specific. This was 
necessary to overcome the inadequacies of sectoral planning, 
and regional allocations in tlie context of uneven' distribut ion 
of potential and poverty in the country. 
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24* Regarding tho levels, the present thinking of 

Planning Commission is that the most appi-oprir.te unit for 
employment planning, with emphasis on agrioulturnl produc^*- 
tivity, would be the Pevelopmeht Block* Whether the appropriate 
planning level is the District, Talu.k Dey'elcomsnt Block or a 
cluster of vi3.1agos is still said to be a matter for further 
consideration* 

25, The activities amena.ble for planning at local level, 

have, hoi-rever been spelt out ass agriculture, minor irrigation, 
animal husbandry, fishing, forestry, marketing or processing, 
cottage £ind Industries, and local infrastructure and social 
services including v/ater supply, housing, health, education, 
sanitation local transport* It is furtlier clarified thrt 
major investments in basic industries, large scale irrigation, 
pox^er, transport and other infrastructure would remain outside 
the scope of area planning tind would: be deteimined by national 
or regional priorities, g . x- 

The integrated are development plan proposed 

involve sj 

a.) Dr-wing up of an inven'i'nr};' of resources on a 
scientific: basin* ".tv- 

b) Preparation of feasibility reports* 

■Q) ;;:Xdontlfio:atlohs;df-prod;ectSl'ahd^: 

: ::realisn: de velopmp^'ttpotdnti^^^ 

d) Location of centres for the. supply of economic 
a.nd socia.1 services* 

e) Manpower Planning for full employment - ensuring 

:;u:xSu^ui:::;::x:::^;|u::y|^;:^p:rp:G:ise::::ihfo']#ati.dn:::htkP^ 

:tf:::-::t^Dt:‘tyy;:ypt::'hmemdlGy:ad:/.pb:rsohS;:;A|i^ 

:::;pr pgr a®m0n:''^1areu 



PROPOSED DE CBCTTRALlSAglON AMD fflrLTIL;r,VSL PLANM ING ; 

26* A more detailed account oj? the appropriatfi.- levels 
aiid activities for am operation fromework is given in the 
succeeding chapter. ilowevGr, a few comments, specifically 
in response to the proposed changes in the sys-'em would not he 
out of place here. Firstly, the appropriate planning level 
is said to be a matter for furth- r considera.tion. At the 
same time, the Planning Commission not only prefers, as per 
present thinking, Block as a unit for area planning, but 
proposes to cover 2000 Developnent-. Blocks in tiie next five 
years. The situation, thus, appe.-.rs to be very fluid, 

Z7. Secondly, the activities that should be subjected 

to a planning a.t decGntra.lisad levels slio'-’ll be identified. 

The Planning Commission suggests a revi;' of formulation of 
State Plains for decentrcillslng agriculture and •Social Services, 
At the same time, in , the note oM. area planning, a far wider 
coverage is proposed, for HLock level involving locol 
■ transport, local infrastructure, cottoge and small industfties 
etc. Thus, there is need for clarity on this too, 

28, Thirdly, the istitutional steup reluiros to be 
clarified. I'tiile it is stated that the planning ma chine i-y 
would be strengthened/cre.ated at state,, and district lovo^ls, 
a view is yet to be taken on appropriate levels for pla.nnln,g 
thouj^ Development Block appears to be the preferred levi:;l .'or 
area planning. More important, the me,chanics of popular 



participation - One of tha rial or factors in the proposed ; 
changes - are :not spelt out so far. 

29. plar. concept i-rould he 

applied to planning j at district or block levels is not 
clear. In any case, if the area plans are prepared vrith 
Development Block as a unit s.nd centres have to be identi- 
fied for location of services - more often than iiot, these 
centres would be outside the Block. The area-plans prepared 
so far (to arhich a reference is made in the document) rou^ly 
covering the activities suggested, woula confirm this 
situation. 





CHAPTER SEVEN ; \ 

An Operstlnnal Ft-'^me^-iork for Multi-Level 
71 enn fn^ ; ' ^ 

^ description’ of the plan process and tke 

environment for plannlnj' In India, it is possible to develop 
an operational framework for multi-level planning In^ India, • 
Certain broad Hypotheses within which- siich a framework has 
to be developed would have to be indicated., .Firstly, while 
indlca.tlng appropriate *’area-levels". for plannlnpt, existing 
ha.el-c P/d lltTcor administrative framework has’ to be taken as 
given, ■ Naturally, a close approximation of the ideal levels 
to the existing structure has tobe attempted. Secondly, it 1 
not realistic to think of each 'area- level’' as.uniaue 
without reference to agency levels which exist at each 
'area level* and Interact among themselves and also have 
links - 'Up and down, - Thirdly, planning as a process 
in vo-l ves . analysis, information flows detailing of measures - 
due to what' may be/termed as delegated planning and decision" ■ 
making- itself, '"Jhile the essence or s Ignlflcance' of' a" level- 
for planning: IS 'decision-making', the, efficiency ’ of ' Such - 
decisions at different levels would .depend on the c’lose , link 
up of the- other functions also at , each, one of the levels. In 
other words-, 'all these functions Implicit in .planning have to 
be .viewed- together in the system. Fourthly.,- ’a theoretical 



framework to the extent It has teen developed (l.e, review 
of existing literature)and the existing practices will have 
to he understood for a meaningful operational framework. 
Finally, certain conseoiientlal arrangernents - Institutional, 
administrative and- financial will have to be sup'cested,' 

ON LEVELS? • 

Fv 

The first Issue to be tackled Is the 'levels* at 
which planning, in the sense of decision-making level, sh'ould 
be "undertaken. It may be useful tp recall-, -in. spmO;'' ’ 

contributions made to the 'Issue of the levels at which , 
planning should be tahen up In India, .K^N.Haj, In his 
■'Classic paper on District Planning desired planning from'below 
encompassing the district, taluk (or block) or village level, 
though the methodologies for planning and reorganisation o,f 
the whole planning process was developed with reference to 
District and State as units (Rai K,N., ,1-971), Dr. L,S,Bhatt , ■ 
presented a framework for regional development in the context 
of national planning in India, In this sltiratlon' also' similar 
units (l.e, village, block, district, group of di's trl'cts , ■ 

state group of states) are recognised, but he suggests 
planning Involving changes In existing Districts wherever 
necessa'ry. There is greater emphasis on regional physical 
planning at the lower levels of . planning while economic-plannl 
takes over at the higher levels of planning. The Issue of 
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decislon making and Inst Itiitl ona 1 development kovever is not 
anal;!''sed (Bhat L.S,, 19’7r7, prof, S, Cke'-ravarths?', analysing, 
the mult 1- level ■ planning frame-work accepted only the State 
and Districts as decls Lon. ma.king levels though some 
act'd Az-ltles are earmarke'^ .for. inter-state development 
(Chakravarthy S, 1977). Prof,. Gadgll, one of the earliest 
advocates of planning at District Level, felt that the 
District would not necessarily coincide with economic region. 
Yet, accepting District as a unit of planning, he proposes" 
dividin.g the Districts into .smaller homogenous units 
involving integral ion .through wh-^t is known as Mandl Centre- - 
approach, (Prof, Gadgil D.n, , 1966) . Dr, VKRV Bao, proceeds'' 
more or les*s dr the lines, of Prof, Gadgil and desires' creation 
of what are knoT.^m as economic areas within the Distri'ct 
CVKRV:Rao, 19?3). • ■ Prof. Wahiduddin Ihan, Lai it Sen and' ■ 

Sudhlr Yanmali "etc, -adyocate. new regions for planning as 
ideal though 'they accept- -district planning as the only 
feasl'ble alternative, for the time being (dTCD, 'Hyderabad). 

Dr, A'lagh , seeni-s to suggest a system in whTch the State and 
District ■would be ■ recognised for' planning purposes, but the 
nationa'l ‘economy could, be de-composed into Id or 12 blocks 
for the purpose of economic, development (Alag, Y.,. 1973),^ 

Sri Anand Sar'up.who had been personally Involved in- plan process 
in India, shares the view that District is not Ideal for 
planning 'but feels that it'- is only at this level that ''work 
can be 'Initiated: , .In- the immediate future within the - 


framework of multi-level planning apart from National and 
Stat;e level planning (Anand Sarup, 1973''. 

3, Concurrently, there has been a gradual crystalyslng 

of approach and policies towards rnu It 1- level planning. '■ In 
actual practice, the Planning .Commission had been, no doubt, 
emphasising the need for preparation -of plans even in the 
first plan. The Planning Commission emphasised (195C) the 
vital role of the local authorities In any- scheme of planned 
development and also did not over look the essential 
requirement of the eventu.al coordination of these plans of 
local authorities with the State Plans, It was during the - 
Second Five Year Plan that the idea of planning at the 
village, block and District level cl.darly emerged. It was^ 
only in 1969 that the Planning Commission came up with, 
specific guidelines for preparation of a District Plan. In' 
the Fourth Five Year Plan, the idea of Integrated area develop 
ment was focussed and stress was laid on . strengthening of 
Planning machinery at the State and District levels though 
Central assistance x^as restricted to the former. In the 
Fifth Plan the role of multi-level planning especially at the 
State and District levels was commended though nothing beyond 
commending seems to have happened. As part of sixth Plan 
exercises, the need for Block level Planning has been 
emphasised and a working group has been s-et up. This does 
not, preclude, a district level for plann-lng, while even a' 
cluster of villages as a unit for » area-planning' is being 



Considered* The focus Is on 'area-plannin.e' with fill employ- 
ment as the 'objective. TbuSj as an approach, various levels 
were indicated but, sup'oesting machinery or methodologies of 
processes U'fas restricted to 'District level, (" in addition to 
state level), 

d-. ■^/arious states adopted different approaches to' the 

unit of planning,^ Illustratively, the- practice In- a few'" 
states may be Indicated here, • , In Maharashtra the State had 
accepted the District as unit of plan. -In Tamil Nadu,' planning 
is being done for Districts, but 10 of the- Dlsti'lcts have 
been d ivided Into 20 development’ Districts., with each District 
being, divided into two development Districts. •■The institutional 
structure however remains unchanged, • In. Andhra Pradlesh three 
re.f'ions namely nayalaseema, -. Coasts 1 Andhra and Teleneana were 
accepted for purposes of analysis and preparation' of perspective 
plan, but the. operati onal medium -terTfi- plans are- to 'be prepared 
only aththe. District level. , In most , other states also, there 
were attempts at planning - particularly at District level " 
but these had really no institutional base and were made as 
ad hoc exercises r. v ' ' 

5, , Thus,, multi- level planning Is .advocated at many, levels' 
viz, villa.aes, block levels, district, group of dlstri cts, state 
and group o.f .states.* . ,Vl.l.lase seems -to be a convenient starting 
point, (A village as a compact, group of houses Is normal but 
not universal - for Instance such a situation does not prevail 



In most tnlbai areas and most parts of Kerala),, It;,ls, a taslc 
unit for data co'llectlon and analysis,' It is also, .unit for 
concelVlns; tKe quality of life, but would be too small for 
meaning' ffl appreciation of development in view of tbe , rfact 
that most linkages (including purchase of say, fertilisers and 
pesticides) will 'fall out side the village,. Block also 
suffers from a similar, though, to a lesser degree, handlcsDS', 
However, Block, with its administrative structure can form a 
convenient unit, for implementation, such process would, to 
Some extent, involve dlements of data flow, throwing up 
candidate projecbs, 8,nd. -detailing some smaller projects into 
schemes (such as the. .place where drinking water well would 
he dug). In practice it is found that though planning at 
village and block levels is indicated, the detailin.g of the 
machinery, framework and methodologies more or less stopped 
at the district as a mlcrolevel unit, ‘District, therefore, 
can be treated as a convenient level in the rnuiti-level plan 
process^ 

6, However, as mentioned earlier,, there, 1s a school of 

thought which questions the relevance of District as economic 
regions. In fact, reorganisation of Districts' is suggested 
by some, while others are prepared to* accept the present 
division for the present though in principle It 1s felt that 
there should be changes,. in due course. Firstly, It would -be 
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■unreasonable to imagine that the, resource s distribution over 
the geographical, space of a state should be static and it 
folio. .rs th?t t’u:; eccno?iiic structure in' its spatial expression 
would vary from time to time* Ihis logic mi^t imply that 
the boundaries of the District irould be changing from time to 
time depending on the geo gr aphical eccpre ss ion of economic 
situation at the particular tirne^. Secondly, there is certain 
amount of political affinity developed within the existing 
District and this may not' be disturbed easily* Thirdly, for 
policy purposes accepting an administrative region as a unit 
of institutlonslised planning in multi*"level plan frame need 
not be unscientific*. It may therefore be necessary io accept 
the existing division of the Districts just as the existing 
division of the states is also accepted* However, for 
purposes of analysis and understanding of the special and 
economib structure there is no need to treat a District as 
indivisible unit as it has infact been suggested by the 
economists* i'liile fox* purpose of analysis and understanding 
the state level authorities or even district level could go 
beyond or behind district boundaries, for operational decision- 
making, district is one unit which can provide viable economy, 
administrative infrastructure, scope for establishing local 
Ck)vernment and finally certain amount of socio-political 
affinity cognisable within the District* 

7* The next issue would be, as to whether there is need for 
a level betX’/eon the dis'triot' and the state. Fof larifeer states, 



such 


it might he convenient for analytical purpose to group 
districts into regions. ■In luite a few of these states, 
groups of districts have -already got demarcated due to 
historical reasons*( Rayalaseema, Coasta.1 Andhra and Teiengana 
in .Biha.,r, North Bihar, South Bihar and Chota Nagpur in Bihar, 
Eastern UP, Western UP and. Hill Areas in UP etc.)* Such a 
grouping x-^ould no douht help ■ understanding and analysis of 
the region, hut to create a new institutional set up at the 
.regional level with decision making authority vested in them 
may he difficult. Firstly, the situation would warrant such 
a regional level in some states only. Secondly, operationally 
it would amount to too m.any levels and perhaps the regional 
level Would cut into the authority of state, over and above, 
what . the district claims* Ihls may not he feasible, Biirdly, 
advisory bodies can effectively play a »-huffer role* and thus 
reduce the need for a specific decision-making level at 
region i,e,, group of districts, 

8, The state as a unit, is accepted as inevitable in a 

federal set up, and the issue of reorganisation of states is 
bypassed on the, same logic as the issue of reorganisation of 
districts' (vide para 6 above). Yet another level suggested 
is a group of states but this would amount to creation of 
an extra constitutional authority over federating states, A 
form of this, namely, zonal council, was however set up but 
did not work well, . Yet, for analytical purposes and for 
sorting out inter-state issues, there os uld be a zoning of 
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of state s# For .a large country over twenty statesj 

amenaliility to analysis woxald be possible throu^ group ii^ 
of st£i.t0Sr ^lis raay be ral purpose or^ special purpose 

{for power grid, water, grid etc,) ^ ' 7 : "? 

9o To sum up, therefore, the decision making levels, with 
institutional development could be states and districts =, 

Data feeding function End to some extent delegated planning 
can be performed by village and block leva Is o The regional 
levels (a group of districts) and the macro level (a group 
of states) can be considered as levels for data analysiSo 
Strategy -identification and for advisory ‘Taotors on plan 
priorities* 

OH ACTIVITIESs. 

lOe A ticklish problem,, hoi^ever, relates to uhe issue 
relating. to activities that have to be undertaken at each 
level of planning in a miilti-level set up- Generally, in 
most of the discc^ssioiio eux plan processes in India, emphasis 
is laid on decentralised r.nnin.g- Implicitly, it is felt 
that plan decisions .are being determined at a level higher 
than where they should be.v liiis Involves a hypotheses as 
to the levels at which each one of these decisions have to 
be appropriately taken- In the absence of clarity on this 
hypotehsis, the nature and extent of decentralisation cannot 
be properly determined- It may therefore, be necessary to 
decide oh given ‘policy-levels* of decision making and determine 
■a framework of activities relevant for each level* 
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11, , The dominant reason for centralising the decision 

making is that we 11- to. te grated and consistent decisions can 

he taken, only at a centralised level since there is great 

degree of inter-relation.ships hetweaa the various activities 

over all the areas* On the other hand j it is argued in 

favour of decentralisation that the flow of information will 

have to he enormous and the cost of such information could he 

such that it will out-weigh the advantages of efficiency in 

taking centralised decisions. Further, in a complex system and 

in a large oo untry like India the need for such information 

would he huge and with limitations of data particularly ■ 

regarding Quantification of certain items in relatively 

unorganised activities, the dependability of centralised 

decision making on such data would he meagre* In addition, 

the local resources mobilisation and integration of activities 

ove.r.^ace by appreciating the intimate linkages is considered 

more feasible at a decentralised level of decision making* ; 

Thus, we have to understand a trade»»off betiveen the consistency 

sought, throu^ centrslised decision making and in^'fficiencies 

as well as greater cost in collecting information for such a ’ 

decision making process. 


12'* At this stage, some contributions made to an understanding 
of this issue may be stmimarisod* Dr* K*F.Ra3 lists out certain 
considerations that are relevant to determine lAtoat developmental 
functions and responsibilities could be entrusted to the State 
arKi levels below particularly at the District level. Firstly, 




given the resources endowment and specific objectives that, 
different states may have, it is felt that certain develop-., 
mental policies e^nd programmes will necessarily have .to be 
fomulated and executed s.t the level of the respective State 
Governments* , Economic infrastructure to support agricultural 
and industrial expansion, including irrigation, extraction of 
minerals, forest and marine resources etc., development of 
industrial complexes, are considered the minimum developmental 
functions for the State, Secondly, there are. other areas 
of development such as social services which are considered to 
amenable for decentralisation, ihirdly, local infrastructure 
for development of agriculture, and also small and medium 
industries are also suggested for transferring to the Panchayat 
Eaj. Institutions.., Fourthly, th.e possibility of social and 
political forces working in ,favour of more prosperous sections 
in such a system of decentralisation is taken note of and 
appropriate system methods are considered essential for 
both resources mobilisation and dispersal of benefits to 
ensure that those non-egalitarian tendencies, are cjorrected* 
Finally, strengthening of planning machinoiy at the State 
level Including changes in the Institational ^t-up, 
centre-state financial arrangement and methodology of 
planning are considered a p re -condition- for the approach* 

CRaj. ..K,W. 1971)* Ihis approach appears to be based on 

the appreciation of the degree of linkages in the developmental. 

programmes* 
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13. . Ihe dein'and and supply appro ach is suggested ty 

Prof, Chakravarth 3 r , According to this, approach, the decision 
making unit should filan only for such sectors in which the 
order of consumption (demand) and production (supply) at these 
levels is likely to be in equilibrium. The point in this 
approach is that a District ca.nnot plan for such sectors whose 
demands originate outside the Districts. In other words, the 
planning at the District level will be restricted to what 
is known as non-basic or residentiary sector which serve' the 
local market. This logic is developed into an illustrative 
model. Power and water mana,gement is allocated to inter-state 
planning. Major irrigation projects, agriculture credit 
'arrangements, state highways and road transportation j secondary 
education and collegiate education and infrastructure in major 
urban ag^ome ration would fall in State ^ctor. Land development 
programmes, land reforms legi^ation, family planning, primary 
education and construction activities fall in the District 
sector. (Chakravarthy 1972). To understand the relevance of 
this approach, it may be useful to recall the results of study 
made in Gujarat wherein it is held that the backi'fard and 
forward linkage s- for most of the developmental activities 
1 outside the districts. (Ala^ Y. 1973), Yet another 
criticism of this approach would be that this mi^t develop 
a tendency for planning for self-sufficiency of each district. 

14, :. The other approach for locating functions may be 

termed potentialities approach. The potentialities approach 



is advocated by a n'uinber of economists including Ala^, Kelkar 
and Ansnd Sapup (197B)c According' to this approach, the 
emphasis should be on ide. Jifying the pot ntialities of the 
districts# A plan has, to be prepared for accepting the 
potentialities and detailed estimation of local techno-eanomic 
potential as a first srep .which has to bs followed by matching 
of such potential with the idevej.opinental possibiH.ities provided 
by the rest of the economy, ai.ttls aooep-ced frame, specific 

programmes of agro based or- industrial development have to be 
designed# ihe specialisation of different areas even wilhin 
the district in terms resources development will be naturally 
corelated# Hi such an approach programming for national 
minimum needs etc# r"- * h cover basically social services will 
have to get into an area development plan# Thus, the 
districts will plan relatively comprehensibly for the total 
economy but such of those activities for which intervention 
mechanian can be designed and implemented at a higher level 
will be taken over by the . State „ Thus, the activities 
such as major irrigation, pox-rer generation indu atrial invest- 
ment opoortunities etc#, would be indicated xdiile local 
inf rastructub projects, social ^rvlces projects would be 
planned as programmes within the dist.ricts# 

15# Yet another, way of looking at the alio cation of 
functions xrould be in terns of differentiation between macro 
and micro analysis and integrating : them throuj^ certain 
principles of inductive and indicative planning as well as 
adoptive planning (Mathur .0 '1973.) # This approach emphasises 



the .utility of an approach involving- whatm ay be tamed as 
delegated planning at the decentralised levels. 

16. . Th.e plan documents of national planning 'Commission 

have been, time and again,, exhorting the State governments 
to formulate plans for villages, Blocks and Districts. In 
1969, detailed guidelines were prepared for formulated and 
circulated by the Commission*. However, no specific identi- 
fication of activities vras made - though broad fields relevant 
for decentralised planning X'J’ere mentioned as agriculture, snail 
"village and college industries,, and social services. In the 
recent document indicating need for Block level Planning ^ a 
more elaborate account of activities relevant for area planning* 
is given (para 25 of Chapter Six) , 

17, With this .background, it would be useful to narrate 
division of functions defined in practice by some states. Hi 
operational- terms certain division of schemes have in fact 
been made beti-reen the District and State sectors by various 
planning agencies. In Tamil Nadu certain activities are 
allocated for the State and certain other activities are left 
to the District with constraints.- imposed by State policies 
whereas certain other activities are' allocated for the District 
as the planning level. The activities of the State as the 
decision-level are, Agriculture, Education (Yaterinary 
Education, Medical Education, Technical Education, University 
Education, Medium Irrigation, Ayacut Development, Soil 
Conservation, River Valley projects, Inland waterways,- Large 
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Scale Coop a rating Processing Units, Power Development, ' 

Water Supply Schemes, Tourism Development The activities 
of the District as the' decision level with the constraint, of 
St'.te policies are - Igricul'bure production, Minor Irrigation, 
Ayacut Development, Social Cons erv'-^t ion, inimai Hustandry, 
Daii^^ing and Milk Supply:", Forestry, CD & Cooperation, Village 
& Small Industry, Road Transport, Warehousing & Marketing, 

Health cind P’amily Planning, Housing-Urban o,nd Rural, Town 
Planning and Urban Development* District alone is the decision 
level in respect of Rural and Panchayat, Road§, Elementary and 
Secanda.ry Education, Welfare of Educationally and Socially' 
backward, Social Welfare, Training for farmers & Craftsmen & 

► Public-Cooperatives. 

18. . In. the context of District planning in the Karnataka 

State for which the Institute of Development Studies had 
designed a training programme on opera cionai division has been 
made wpth reference to the schemes in the state plan,, S'chemes 
have been divided bet'.aeen those which ca.n be conveniently 
executed at ’the District level and these wiiich can be 
conveniently d-cided at the State level (VLi3’ Rao.., .Stal, 1973). 
In ihidhra Prade'^ s.; differentiation between the District ^ctor 
and State ^ctor was made. These were based on the basis of 
the various schemes in the plan, and have been dixnde.d in 
terms of effort that has to be mss.de at the appropriate level. 
Thus, schemes such as research, training in agriculture, surveys 
for ground -water , command are.a, developm.ent , -animal husbandry, 
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dairying etc, are placed in the State sector. Major- 
irrigation, .power generation, lr.rge end medium industries, 
development of ma.jor projects, university education including 
medical colleges, major water supply scheme for the city and 
particularly research training and other staff schemes with 
State wide schemes are also included in idle State Sector# 

All other activities are included in the District ^ctor 
(Sulapani and Sambhu Eao 1976)., ]h order to arrive at this 
differentiation, 1iie functions to be performed by the 
Government alone were tahen end they were allocated on the 
basis of levels and relevances, ihis reciuire identification 
of all public sector functions in terms ofs 

(a) those which do not ho.ve extra- district and’ extra 
state implications; 

(b) those which have extrh-di strict but extra-stato 
implications; 

(c) those which have extra- state but not national 
implications (i.e. only group of states are 
involved); 

(d) those which have national implications requiring 
discussions and effort .a.t national level; 

(e^ those requiring a supplementary effort at the 
State level due to national activity, and vice 
versa; and 

(f) those requiring supplementary effort at district 
level due to national and state activity and 
\ "vice--versa,'W\ 

It was clarified that such a differentiation would 
help identification of activities (in point of fact these 
were programmes of state Government) relevant to district 

19, From a narration of the various approaches and 



practices a few tentative conclusions emerge. In conceptual 
temsj there is an emphasis on the degree of interrelation- 
daips between the v-rious activities in t erms of space unit 
under consideration, "nie idea beini^ the probl^ftbf'-.t^:^^^ 
inconsistency can be minimised by allowing each space unit 
(say district) to decide in such fields as -would not substan- 
tially affect the total system^ Since ultiiaatoly, all 
activities are inter-related, the degree of inter-relationship 
becomes crucisj.. The v;'riety and complexity of the problems, 
the nature- of information system, particularly in regard to 
non-duantifiable aspects and the cost of collecting and 

infojmatlon would fa'vour decentralised decision 
making. This has to be 'traded off’ witi inefficiencies due 
to inconsistencies consequential upon allowing activities 
with higher degree of inter-relationships (spread over a 
xiTider area) to be performed at loti?er area unit level, 

20, In operatlona.1 terms, the interrelationships have 

so far been viewed not with reference to economic activitie^fes 
such but with reference to the instruments ( mainly projects 
or schemes) available with government and where these instru- 
ments can be exercised at a' unit level(say a district) without 
affecting other units (other districts) they were allocated to 
such a unit. 

21, If plan process is appreciated In terms of area levels 
as well as agency levels and in the context of being a 
continuous process (that is, a rigid distinction betweoi plan 
formulation and plan Implementation beingtreatedas 


operationally not ve:,:y ral - ,.nt) , it would be po ssible to 
arrive at El more realistic;, framework of multi-level plan 
process, Fo,r the purposes of;: understanding the various 
elements in .this complex proce ss, - it would be necessary to 
appreciate idiat the plan process- constitutes a broad spectrum 
of performance of . the, role by.,: any individual agency at any 
particular, level, It one end, of the : spectrum , we have the 
role of . simply- feeding information. At the other end of 
spectrum, we have decision making powers. In between, we ha\ 
the role of a simple agent for implementation as also the 
role of performing delegated planning functions, Sven this 
distinction cannot be water-ti^t but helps as a convenient 
frame, -The activities implicit in each one of these roles 
(or sub-processe.s as they may be called) maybe broadly' 
summarised as follows? 

I nformati on Feedin g? 

(a) Basic data for analysis 

(b) Appraisal of ongoing effort 

(c) Frame of development (proposed or being adopted) 

(d) Schemes (suggested or being accepted) 

■ (e) React to suggested schemes. 

A gent for I mnl e men tationi 

(a) Receive intimation of schemes, 

(h5> Adopt prescribed procedures (for tenders, audit 

(c) Use resources given and execute scheme 

(d) Report compliance. 


III» D elegated P lannin^ g 

(a) Receiva , nature of scnetnes, noinss "time 
\ schediXLe , re source s etc.» : 

(b) With some analysis, decide on ;|.ocation of 
schemes, type-design, sequencing- etc*, to 
match the above* 

( c) ImplanGnt and. account for resources* 

■ - 17. D ec is ion making; h ^ 

(a) Collect, collate and analyse data. 

(b) Consideration of obiectives- and alternatives* 

(c) Raising of resources, 

(d) Plan of action and project-choice* 

(e) Implement or cause to "oe implemented* 

22* In the earlier review of the various activities that 
are to be a Hoc a, ted to various area level s( paras 12 to -20) 
it was cl-;-ar tliat xire had on one hand conceptual model based , 
on inter-relationship in terms of economic activities and on 
the other hand, we had operational division of schemes, into 
those which 3iould'"appropriately be decided at each one of , 
these levels - the latter concentrated on instruments 
available to the public sector agencies* It may be appreciated 
that in' India, • the economy is dominated by small house-hold 
tolts most of which are operated by self-employed persons* 

Eaeh( particularly , large number of farmers) have their own 
considerations in making their decisions about the nature and 
levels of productiou (crop choices as well as choice of inputs, 
technology and farm practices)*, Ihese large dispersed units 
comprising the economy will have to be influenced, to achieve 



plan olo actives j thoa,^i a series of incentives, aisinceiitives, 
thou^ a series of incentives, disincentives (and infra. struc- 
tural facilities) • ■ The qualitative (autonomous nature of 
decision making hy primary production units) and the quanti- 
tative (large numbers dispersed over a wide a-nd differentiated 
areas) aspects of the system require a highly flexible and 
varied use of the instruments in different local situations# 

At the same time, the demands of consistency and integration 
'of the overall objectives of the systems require that these 
instruments are operated within a commonf r^aaeo This challenge 
has to be met by a variety of agencies at different area levels 
In other words, the system requires operation of a number of 
bodies, departments., autonomous Corporations etc. mutually 
appreciating what each one is doing and identifying the 
problems of role -overlapping, role-conflict and finally 
control mechanisms. If this' 'broad frame -work is to be 
applied, the scheme of things in tlie context of the differen- 
tiation between uhe information feeding, a.gent for infor- 
mation, delegated planning and decision making can be 
presented in the form of a diar^ClX,) 



Unit 

Information 

feeding 

A'^nt for 
Implementation 

Delegated' 
Planning : 

Decisic 

making 

Tillage 

yes 




HLock 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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Yes 

Yes 

; Ye s ■ 

Yes 

State 

Yes 

■: :.Ye S 

Yes 

: ■■ .Yes',;: 

Nation 

Yes 

.•mill.. .. 




Notes Bsgion i*e, group, of districts arid zone 
i.e, group of States would ha.ve only 
information feeding function* 



23. 
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A convenient storting point for identifying octi- 
vi'ties thpt should approprio tely he allotted for plan 
process in terms of sub-process i.e. Information feeding, 
delegated, pl'^nning etc. can be to make a distinction 
between " social infrastructure” a directly product.:’ ve ” 
and "economic infrastructure”. The social infrastructure 
broadly covers items like he-lth facilities, water supplj', 
education, housing etc. These can be determined broadly 
with reference to the levels of development of each serr'ice 
. that have to be reached in the context of long-term and 
short-term view of the growth with social justice at 
national or state level. Once this frome’is agreed upon, 
the details could conveniently be worked out and even 

on: inter-sepriorities in social infrastructure 
sectors done at district level. Further detailing could 
certainly be done at the' block level in terms of locations 
etc. The development of activities in the directly pro- 
ductive as well as economic infrastructure categories are 
inter-related and will have to be viewed in the light of 
lead sectors identified for specific are-s, the settle- 
ment hie.rarchy suggested and the overall policy constraints. 
While a ’broad framework' cont.-ining these elements can 
be worked out at the State (or region.'^ 1 i.e. group of 
districts) level, it is at the district level that these 
considerations e.re op. ra tionadly meshed. In re gard to 
the economic infrastructure those which could be. conceived 






and executed within the district level such ns minor roads 
minor irrieetion etc, can be 'left to the district level to 
be decided within broad frame-work’ . On the other hand, 
economic infrastructure facility which will cut across 
distri'cts such- as major irrigation, power generation sur- 
vey and investigations etc. will have to he performed by 
the higher level nrjnely State level. In raeard to the 
directly productive rctivl ties also where these can be 
conceived and executed vd thin the districts such as 
extension machinery, seed production etc. They can be 
done at the district level subject to the agreed frame- 
work of physical strategies. Enterprises such as medium 
and large industries v/hich have to draw upon the resources 
substantially from outside the district also have to be 
programmed at the' State level. A detailed exercise only 
will help fuller development of differentiation into sub- 
processes and allocaticn of activities to various area 
.'■nd agrncy levels - but the emphasis should be on a. 
wellworked out plan process involving broad framework^ 
successive approximations, and a minimum standards 

POPULAR PAliTICIPATIOH ; 
';:aill';:;ee^'^An;:dffl|K3^rtahtv'qUehtion;;delate^^s 

papulation participation. . It has. been emphasised that 
popular participation is essential for the succeess of 



p.ny plan. The pls n process is enriched by, populf r prrti- 
cipation in a nuiuber of ways. Firstly,, it would eiirble 
cheching of reliability of data on which the plans arc 
formulated,. Second Ij.', thex’e will be conuiii toient of the ■ 
people to the projects formula ted. Thirdly, the techniccl 
and bureaur'-'tic agencies will have to rati on-" lisa their 
proposals before the people accept and as such, v.“l 11 pro- 
vide restriction on vagaries of these agencies. Fourthly, 
once proposals themselves are made public the scope for 
unreasonable pressures through informrl channels w'ill be 
reduced. Finally, any proposals will be based on judge- 
ment of people at large who are affected by these proposals 
in the light of their , experience in the past and this is " 
reliable corrective to irrelevant and unsuit.- ble policies. 
The. basic issue relates to the way in which this pertici- 
pation can be obtained. While deb<ite and vicle-sprc fd 
discussions of the pl.ans ss prepared are not uncommon, 
it was evident from the description of plan process In 
the earlier chapters that the involvement of people at 
large in the process of planning has been very restricted. 
The involvement was more or less restricted to political 
executive -and legislative wing normally provided •" final 
seal of approval. In th'-- whole process, therefore, there 
is scope ^nd need for institutionalising popul.-’r p'^rtl ci - 
potion at le-st that of elected representatives, .■ 



25, In the context of multi-level planning, the issue 

of pooular participation becomes more important. One of 
the impphtaht of identifying functions v/hich 

can be reasonably carried out at' a. lower level, is to bring 
the prpblems of loc.'^l conditions into the proper focus in 
the plan process', Np.tur''lly, decision making has also to 
be aTevolved to the lower level, anri the problem of possible 
conflict of objectives between the state and district levels 
vaith arise. It is, said this conflict can be more , easily 
reconciled within the burerucr.atic system than in the., politi- 
cal system. Conceptu."lly the purpose of , bringing in local 
levels, is to give a local view ''Iso and n^^turally if. there 
were no , conflict at ,'-11 the local view, would become sup- 
erflous. If it is said that the conflicts ane more easily 
resolved at bureacrrtic levels, it generally, .means that 
the hierarchy in bureacr.acy assets itself to bring about 
conformism, .Emp5.rica.lly, however, it has been found that 
conflicts arise and -re resolved at political levels 
(vide Rayalcaseem.a exercise), • ^ . 

26. One of the argume nts against the 'process of provid- 
ing decision making to lower level say di's'to-ict level is 
th't there wi ll be gf e' ter ' interf erence in 'the day to day 
affairs' of -the developniental \,.rork. Even, agreeing that this 
would be so, to the extent this,"'happens at th- district 
level-, relief would be afforded to the bigher level autho- 



rities namely, the stste level authority to terms of 
their work load and as such, there will be greater 
attention to the identified, limited and significant 
activities at the state level. , The total efficiency 
in the system may not, therefore, suffer. 

27. In factj the idea of interference of the peoples 
representatives in the day to day administration itself 
is to he appreciated in its proper perspective. The 
present system of formulating plans and programmes is 
purely bureaucratic and it provides for no real demo- 
cratic control over the formulation of programmes itself 
The process of social change which is quite complicated 
has, in these circumstances, to be generated through 
bureaucracy under over all frame given by politico! 
execmive and only a final seal of approval or dis- 
approval of the elected representatives is given. The 
choice left to the Elected representatives is to inform- 
ally press forward their individual claims and interests 
( as much in public interest as in their own) without 
adequate opportunity to apprecicote the total system. 

In other words, present prrictice of -uninformed informal 
interference can be transformed into a systematic inter- 
action in which both political representatives and bur- 
earcracy will be made to appreciate the technical alter- 
natives and the choices. This involves not only loss of 
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suthority for bure?cr?^cy but greater work load in terms 
of r" tlorip Using their proposals and subjecting themselves 
to en intimate review of their . purpose. ' One of the issues 
raised in this reg-rd is that more prevaileged and stron- 
ger sections h-ve a tendency to control institutions at 
district level when compared to higher levels. This 
argument seems to be lontenrble both on theoritical and 
on empirical grounds. Theoretically, if it is argued 
that the society is stratified into classes, it dots not 
rcppear logical to say tha t the class composition v;ill be 
different when the size of the society or the si2'e~'of-^ 
geographical unit under consideration is different. 
Empirically, if the size of the States in Indi" rre , 
analysed and their functioning taken into account, no 
relationship ca'.n be established between the. size of the 
political unit and the extent of control bym.orc powerful 
and richer sections over the political institutions, ( 
for e.g. Kerala /and Orissa) . 

An example of popular participation in plan 
procoas hss been illustrated in the Rayalaseema model ■ 
(vide Annuxure II). The basic features of Rnynlr.seemp 

v:aipdl::l/ a;re; : s; , 'a ■')' 1^1-- "9 i -V 

a) Exposure of the elected representatives 

of development. 



q ) Impressing them regrrdlng totel resource 
avellrbili ty . 

d) Integrating the total constraints fixed 
by State end Nrtione.l levels, 

e) A commitment to certain basic norms within 
v/hich the decision have to be taken - norms 
hr've been derived from the pirn frame | and 

f) 'Arriving rt distribution of resources riid 

selection of projects by successive appro- 
ximations in a committee involving elected 
representatives generalist co-o.rdi nr. tor 
(Collector), the Technical Officers 
concerne-d and the planner. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESTRUGTbBING. 


29. In the system of multi level planning, one of 
the essenti.al conditions for a. co-ordination is an 
agreement on spatial prespectivc. This xvould ensure 
certain amount of co-ordination,. To this end, the 
National Planning Organisation will hrve to be streng- 
thened . 


30. At the State level, the effort will h'-ve to 
directed to strengthening the organisation for Plann- 
ing in terms of 5 , • 


a) Analysis of physical strategies and identi- 
fication of '‘areas'’; or sub-regions; even within 
a district. 

b) Identification of growth-centres with reference 
to settlement hierarchy ( as of now these growth 
centres are identified by each department or 
agency) . 


c) Guiding districts authorities to p?.ri.n for 
'• district,'"' 

d) Project formulation c'rpebili ties including 
prescription of norms for various sociel 
se:-rvicfcs end locel inf r? structure', ' 

e) , Sys temp tic and timely monitoring end 

review, and . 

f) Providing sssistance to Committees of non- 
off icie.ls (representing district level. State 
and even National level, such as Zi 11a/ Pari shads 
Chairman, Members of Legislature and Parliament) 
viho would discuss and aidvise the Government on 
schemes for development before they are incor- 
porated 'in the Budget. These Committees may be 
constituted separately for different sectors. 


31. In the cs^se of larger States, creating Committees 
(as at of para 29) for groups of districts (regional level) 
may be advisable instead of sector-wise, 'This would, 'of 
course get Secretarial support at the Stat? level only. 


32, At the district lev.-l, there should be p elected 
body (1,6, Zilla Perisha.^), Since the proposed system, 
involves substaintirl strengthening at the district level, 
the lower levtls ( such as Panchayat Sanir. this) would 
slightly diminish in relative importance. The Planning 
organisation at district level v.dll have to be created 
with a political executive playing the dominant role. 

The technical support for this organisation will have 
to be directly derieved from. State Planning Dep<artments . 
The capacities to Planning and programming activities 
identified for the district will have to be developed. 



The Block level would thus be reduced in im-port^ncc, 
rnd in-'y not rf t<; rr'll, pfi’ord sep-^rate Pl'^nning 
Organisation, 

33. In terms of inter level relationships the 
Nationrl level would hate to deal with only the State- 
level. The Nr.tionr.l Planning Commission would approve 
the State Plan component, and only the broad parameters 
of the district pl-an would be brought, to the notice of 
the National Planning Commission. As long as, all 
programmes of States Plans and below. are subject to 
■ approval at National level, the "imposition of standard' 
schemes " would cpntinue.>-: Similarly, the system of schem- 
atic grants to second order lower level by higher level 
(such as central sector schemes) would hpve to be dis- 
pensed with. Instead, only the totals of resources and. 
programmes in identified activities for .rach level v;ould. 
have to be tallied by the higher leve-1. Further, the 
emphasis should be changed from function-oriented multi- 
plication of agfehcles to area-oriented consolld.ation of 
agencies. With a tight schedule for annual pl'^-ns, more 
attention has to be padd to systematic formulation of 
medium-term plans. Finally, e^xchange of evaluation 
reports between the levels and presenting them to Deve- 
lopmental Committees proposed for sectors ( or regions) 
at S’tate level would ensure a better follow up action. 



It mry be necessary, if effective- decentrnlisr'tion 


34 

takes plfiee, to consider creation of a State level Deve- 
lopment Council on the same pattern as rJDC, with State 
Chief Ministers, impoi'tant Ministers, and Chairman of 
District level elected •bodies as raembcrs. Further, the 
staff rt the district level have to be effectively 
brought under the control of district elected bodies. 

Finally, smaller municipalities have to get integrated 
into this system while the larger ones would get recog- 
nised as' equivalent to ? district level body. 

ANALYTICAL TOOLS g 

25.' There is need for a comprehensive approach to the 
developmental-priorities and all the instruments available 
with public -sector agencies. Restricting the injrormation 
flow as well as planning process only to governifienta 1 
agencies and eoccluding v-, rious public ei\terprlses has 
resulted in e situation where more effective instruments 
(such as Bank finances) a.re not mobilised to achieve the 
identified goals. At present, many of the public enterprises 
do not formulate a. afive year plan - let alone integrate them 
with plan priorities. 

36, It would be evident from the analysis made that the 
'■information flow constitutes the basis on which' decisions 
have to be made and the information flow- becomes crucial 



element for coordination in terms of time space and sectors, , 
Firstly, therefore, a broad framework, a. line of action 
followed by details of schemes will have to be worked out by 
all the institutions involved, There is need for a common 
time frame. Thus, there may be a need for formulation of 
some sort of perspective, five year plan and annual plan 
by all agencies including banks, other financial institutions, 
cooperatives etc, . These should be specific to accepted 
basic area, units such as the States and the districts. 

These time-bound plans prepared for different accepted 
space units or area units by all public sector bodies will 
ensure certain amount of coordination at each -level and..- 
over time, . They will have to cover the sectors and activities 
s pecified for various levels. This process would therefore 
be essentially one of continuous flow of information with 
a definite understanding of the follox^;ingl- 

(a) Agreement on time-dimensions for r plan 
i.e. .perspective,, five ye.ar plan, annual 

; - plan e - ■ : h p ; ; \ : 

(b) Agrc'ement on area level for which such frame 
will have to be prepared, 

(c5 Specifications. of the role in terms of each 
sector and for each one of the agencies 
involved, 

37,-. It is not intended to say that these by Itesle will 
bring about the necessary coordination, ■ There, would be ,a 
need for introducing certain tools of \analysis for ensuring 
integration and coordination. . One would be time discount 
rate for analysing projects. Second would be the accounting 



price th.;'t will have to be assumed for arriving at social 
cost and social benefits, Ihe third would be the need for 
some sort of shelf of projects. It may be necessary to 
caution that a shelf of projects has to be reviewed conti- 
nuously and gradually elaborating them with reference to 
changing needs. Finally^ a, total view in terms of not only 
the activities that are supposed to be planned for a given 
period but also the activities that have already been taken 
up is necessary. This point is specifically made since the 
budgetary procedures involve identification of "non-plan” 
activities i.e. those v/hich are committed and being executed 
and plan activities cover only those which are programmed 
during the plan period, 

38, In brief, a multilevel planning process is a complex 

process and its effectiveness is enhanced through a process 
of comprehensiveness in coverage of public sector regencies, 
rational decentralisation, and subjecting the plan process 
to a more continuous and effective popular participation 
at all levels primarily through elected representatives. 

The key to the success of this process is -as much in 
participative effort to mobilise efforts at all levels as 
in the improving of analytical capabilities in the system. 
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CSNTBB-SmTB 8aL4TI0 TW PLAWNIWG : 

In the cl'^sslcnl approach to feder^.t Tons, s. few charac- 
teristics are associated with a federal political setup? though 
In reality all these characteristics are not present in full 
measiirej in any of the federations. 

2, The Indian Federation is characterised by a comparatively 
powerfull union-i For •instance theae are some matters on which the 
constitution could be amended by the Tbii on bodies themselves. 
Inthe matter of distribution of powers, the concurrent list 

is rather larce-. The Governor, a Presidential nominee is enabled 
to. reserve bills for the consideration of the President, Parlia- 
ment c^n legislate on any matfeer ^n the State list if authorised 
by 2/3 rds majority of the council of the States, There are 
emercency powers which extend, beyond security sitlations and 
enables the union to funct-^on as a Unitary State and above all, 
Parliament can alter the bound -'ries of and indeed "destroy a 
State", 

3, A. discussion on Centre-Stote relations on Planning has 
to keep in view the total context, and hence these could be 
discussed in terms of diffeT'-ent facets of Centre-State relation- 
ships, Fix, P<^litical, legislative, administrative, financial 
and plannln.ff relations. The major focus is naturally on Planning 
re latdohfet: !:.: t 

POLITICAL HBLtTiaNSHT'^S : 

"4, The political relationships can be analysed in terms 
of the relationship between the political executive which means 



the Government ?.t the Uni'on ■'^nd St ■te levels, -as also,, the 
relationship between the various levels in the political 
party 'or Parties' from whlchF" the Executive is Irawn. The 
pattern of political rela tion'sh ■''ps was for a- lone time . ' '”■■ ■ 

fleterrained by the fact that there was a uniparty control 
with ahorain-nt le-'ier exercisingr authority .at the Union. 

The political network connecting Centre and ‘State leadership 
was thus providing an sxtra-con-stltntional channel that was - 
used amply to resolx'-e conflict and cease tension. Political 
relationships between the leader in the Government particularly 
between the States and Union to a lar^e extent determine their 
relationships also. The Linguistic division of St'tes no 
doubt gave strength to what may be termed as sub-national 
sentiment. However, the Central Leadership rrafinally besan 
to depend on the leaders of the St- te In the 60s, But since 
1969 the power of centr^^l leadership W's almost undisputed. 
There are also instances where the Party problems Inone or 
more States either within the party or interparty Issues ' 
tended to influence centre-st-te relations. However, the 
results of Parliamentary elections of 1977 m^'kes the picture 
very different since the South Indian States are ”by arid large 
Governed by Conaress and /VIADMK Marxists are roverning West 
Bens'al, 5'nd Akali^s Punjab-both being allies to Jari-ita, />ssam 
is still controlled by Congress. By ' -and ■ large- the rest of the 
country and centre are governed by Janata Party, ’ ‘“k 
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LEGISL/iTTVE RELATT^ HS : 

■5. P'^rllaTTient In^s powar t.o leeisiate for the whole or 
part of Tnflia ?nd the State Le-^l slature.s are empowered to 
legislate for the whole or P'l'^'t of individual States, The 
leci'slative powers nf Parliament and State Legislatures have 
heen 'divided 'Tnto three lists l.e., subjects within the 
e^cclusive compet'enoe of Pp^rl lament; within the, exclusive 
competence of the State Legislatures -nd the "Concurrent 
list" containing matters in respect of which, both the 
Union and States cpn legislate. The most striking aspect 
of the divi'slon of subjectls in terms of, legislations between 
the Union' and the St-tes is a prepond e'oance of the liilon 
Parliament, which has been ensuf-ed by the' Constitution in a 
number of ways, 

(a) The allocation of the subject matter of legislation 
in the three lists itself is such that the IThion 
Parliament is preponderant, 

(b) Certain heads of legislation, which in the first 
instance belong exclusively -to ' th'e 'St'ates , may“ 
become the siibject of excluE_ve concern of, the 
Parliament if any appropriate declaration is made 
by the Parliament, 

Cc) There are centaln subject m.a+-<-ers of legislation 
■ ' p''''rtly within "the exclusive' competance of Parliament 
under the list I and partly within the jurisdiction 
of the Strifes by express provisions, 

(d) Id' addltton the' residuary powers of legislation 
including the tcoxatlon are given to the Union 

r i iiament »L 1 L’ i 

(e) In case of repugnancy between the "Tjhion and State 
laws, the liiion laws a.-r^e, supreme Irrespective o'f the 

■'^'■i#,::^::iS!s^;--TLchhinotogical':hr^d8;r^^ 

' reserved ■ for his cbnSiderat'lon it will prevail 

insplte oflts repugnancy,. to an earlier lax«r, of the union 


Is also B' prn^ for presl'ient lal veto,_ 

and there Is a specific role forfhe Governor Vho 
is a president Ini norriinee in tte State Legislation, 
circumstances, the c^nstritut Ion renulres 
presidentiiai assent . he fore bill passed by the State 
Legislature becomes law. Apart fr-am fi'ls compulsory 
provision, the Governor may rese’'ve a p.artlculnr bill 
for the consideration of the President, but -^n such 
a case l^resldent may either .give his assent or with 
hold ■’’t or he" may ask the Governor th tthe Bill be - 
placed.- be fr^re the State Legislature f^^r reconsidera-* 
tlon In accordance with his message to the House. To 
prevent ■ con fli cts with Parliamentary lavr, ’^lany state 
bills ^re sent for Presidential .'^'.ssent, 

(g) There are .also sltu'-dlons when Parliament cm 

legislate on matters-. re, served to the States, The 
Council of States (Pajya Sabha) is empowered to 
transfer to the Ltilonxlerislatlve Jurisdiction any 
matter in the State List provided a resoluiton to 
that effect Is supported by 2/3rd maijorlty, the 
only criteria being th^t such a transfer should 
be In "National Interest". In add ^'t -ion during 
emergency Parliament may assume le*:^! sl.at Ive powers 
for the State List ^Iso, , Further by, passing a 
resolution (if there is one more St-te to join) State 
legislature can surrenders it legislative power with 
respect to a specific matter, . 

^BMINISTH-\TT^^E REI-lTinNS : 

6, The constitution of India containts on o vis Ions for 
the division of executive powers between the Gentre and States, 
Broadly speaking, the executive power e^n be considered as 
cp-extenslve with legislative powers. The executive power 
of the' Centre and St-tas extend prlm=^rily to matters with 
respect to which they are empowered to make laws. However, 
when the Centre legislates the P^'r! lambent can leave the 
executive power to the State, It can bro^^dly be said ttr'- 1 
adminlstr=>tion is primarily handled by St-’^te agencies. 

However, even "n the realm of .administration, the scope 
for union control over the States Is substantial. 
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7. /in important ■'nstltuiion in the administrative relation- 
ship is that of the Governor. The Governor a nominee of the 
President (and. holding office during the pleasure of the 
President) and therefore of the Union Government has a dual 
responsibility towards the President and towards the State 
Executive of which he is the constitutiona 1 Head, He has 
powers to summon, prorogue and dissolve the leg^islature from 
time to time. The constitution also provides for emerfrencies 
when the adm-inistrati -^n of State is tapen over by the Gentre, 
and the Predldent’ s rule is Imposed on the recoramendat "^on of 
the Governor, It is perhaps correct to say th't at least till 
recently the Governors have tended to exercise this discretiona 
authority on instructions from the Centre, 

8. On important instrument of control is the power of 
the IMi on Government to s:ive directions to the State Govern- 
ments to enforce union laws, in respect of select matters. 

In case of non-compli'r.ance the Presi'ient is competent to make 
a proclamation, unf^er article 356 that the constitutional 
machinery h-s f-iled, 

9. The Union may delec^.ate adm^'nistrative powers to States, 

It is also possible for the Parliament to confer powers 

on State or officers and authorities administering a law 
so made, 

10,. However, the State government also is permitted to 
entrust an executive fnncti'^n of the St- te to the Union 
Government with its consent. The Indian Constitution also 



provides for iill ,In^.1a Services couM be crental by Pprlls.nent 
provided tbe Rajya Sabba declared by a I'esolutinn sup’->-^T'ted by 
not less than 2/3rd r>iambers tresent and voting that this was 
necessary in tbe ”nat1on£.l -’nterest'U 

11, There Is a provision for constitutional bodies involving 
administrative relat-^ons between tbe Union and tbe States. 

Tbe President is empowered to establish an Inter-st-'te council 
to., effect co-ordination among tbe States if at any time be 
finds that public Interest would be served tbereWy, Tbouob 
tbe President can define tbe nature of, tbe duties to be 
performed by tbe Council,, the Constitution delineates the 
three-fold duties that may be assigned, to tbe body-vlz, 
enquiring and advising upon disputes which may have arisen 
between tbe St^.tes';. Invest i.gating and discussing subjects of 
common interest between the Union and States or between spates 
ln^■erest and tom.ahe recommendations,. -The Council can either 
be a permanent bocffy of ad hoc, 

12, Jndicial determination of dtsnutes between the States 
is provided for by conferring exclusive jurisdic«t ion of a 
special category of disputes by an extra- judlci??-! tribunal. 

The Parliament is, empowered to exclude the adjudication 

of any dispute with respect to waters of an Intem St ■*te 
river of River Vally from the jurlsdtc.ati on o,f the courts- 
and provide, for the adjudi edition of such disputes. An act 
of Parliament has actually authorised creation of tribunal 



to disputes between ttie. Stetes^ concernine Inter-State 

water way, (Inter State water- (dispute Act, 1956) ♦ 

13, In tte States' Re-orranizatl -^n Let of 1956 -zonal Councils 
have been set up for each one of the fr^^e z^^nes; There are 
purely advisory bodies consisting of a Union Minister, , the 
Chief Ministers of arc?: of the States and. two other Ministers of 
each State nominated bythose Governors, The Inclusion 'of 
Union Minister provided a link between the Centre and group 
of States, 

14* In addition to the constitut -i oual ^nd statutory agencies 
to ensure the co-ordinated development of India as a whole, 
there are number of advisory bodies and conferences at'''the Union 
level ^^rhlch promote coordin'^.t''on of St-te policy. The most 
significant of such, bodies Is the Planning Commission. Though, 
Go’irernraental planning x-j-as envisaged (Item 20 in the' concurrent 
list deals with economic and social plannlng)no spac1.f1c provlslor. 
exists In the constrltnti’ -''n for setti-'^.g up of apnroprlate 
planning machlnBry, The Plann'ing Commissi -n xi/as accordingly set 
up by a resolution of the .cabinet with comprehensive functions 
and this organisation which is entirely creation of the Union 
Gox/ernment provides x;-ery significant' link between the Tjhlon 
0nd; the:_ S tat es ini a nu^ ’ ' : ' V ' ' 

FIUMCTAL RELIT TOWS ; 

15* The financial relations are .among the most complicated 
of the relationships between the uJh1 on and Peder-^ti on* ' It is' 
said that all federations have common problems and they 




ay-e very tricky ones. First of all fhere Is the prolDlera 
of flsc,al Irakaloncess", Isdy Ursula Hicks continues to say 
’’all federations have a problem uith which we are familiar 
In India vl?;* "the une''''6n potential of the States'*. . 

16.,. 'Regarding taxes, certain duties -re levied by the 
Union but collectS'-i b^'' the State (excise duties on medicines 
and toilets etc,',)., certain duties'ara levied ^'nd collected 
by the Union but f'evenue is assigned to the St'^tes (such 
as excise duty on property other than agri cultur'- 1 l^'ni, 
taxes ■ on- Rai iway, fares and freights). Taxes are ?'-lso ' 
levied and collected by the Government of India but -’istri- 
buted ■ between the Union and States (such as t^.x on incorne 
other than agriculture) , However', surcharges levied on t -xes 
•covered : by ■ the last two categories can be aDornDrl'-ta'-'' by the 
■Union, Gertaln excise duties (other than on idedic-^'nal ■"’nd 
toilet proportions are levied and collected by -■overn’^ent ^f 
India but may be sh^^'rod between the and the St tes If 

so 'established, 'Further any taxation bill affecting the 
interests' of fhe St-te should receive the prior consent of 
the President' for introduction In the P'^.rliament, Article 
275 pr'~'vides for gr’^hts-in-aid to- the St-'^^tes. The Parliament 
has power to 'determined the need for such aid and dicferent 
Suras may be fixed for different states. The principles : 
igoveiiilhtibhe;: •grsnt's-ln-aid)to'; ■th^:-Ut'at:es"h.re;"expeo:te 
to be det'Grmin'ed on the basis of reco'^mendations of the 
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Fin--nce Commission. Art^'cle 280 of the Constitution providing 
for appoint^^ent of Finance Commission w^-'ich is extremely 
ir oortont since it ini ■o'^uces dynamic element into the 
financial relat-’‘onships between the Union and the State, 

The Principles of sharing -nd devolution of finances between 
Union .and St-ates and as between different States are' determined 
on the basis of racommendat i ons of the Finance Commission. 

The First Finance Commission was aicpointed within two years ;■ 
from, the commoncement of the constitution and thereafter 
Finance Commlss-ion is beina appointe'^ every fifth year. So 
far six Pin'^.nce Commissions have been Appointed while the 
seventh has just been appointed. The general trend in the 
reports of the finance commissions has been to ■’‘ncrease 
the sh're of revenues to the St' tes, ’The Sixth Finance 
Commission had certain additional terms of references viz. 
principles governing the distribut'’‘on among States of the 
e-^ant on account of wealth taxes on .ap’r^ cult oral property; 
the problem of non-plan cap of the St"'ta and their relative 
position to d at ermine the scheduling of loans due to the 
Centre',- the policy arrangements- in regard to f^inancing 
of relief expenditure by the States effected .by national 
cj'lamltl‘.-:s. Farther, ..A- Member,, of the-. Planning Commiss'fnn 
has been ossociatefi with the Finance Commission, Thus 
unlike the earlier Fin'^nce Commission, the latest h-ad 
taken Into account capital liah ill ties of the States, 
in a-iditi on to .revenue liabilities. Inter, State disparities 
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,ln relRtl.^n ..to levels nf Senegal ..an'l li|;W and or'ler ndministr''.- 
tlon were also consiriored.. Finally, tlie le^^els of .'levelonTrent in ^ 
respect of basic social services were p is.o considered In . 
recommendation the subventions,' Seventh Finance Commiss.’’ on which 
has been recently appointed has substantially simil'r terms of 
reference as those of the Sixth,- ■ 

17, ,The State Governments have rowers to borrow but the 
In reality, this power Is entirely subject to the control 
of . the Union Government since if a States Governmert h'^s any 
outstcndin.;? loan it h-'S to obtr-^n the permiss-’on of the . 

Government of India,:.. „■ ,, - . .. 

Ig,- Article 282 provides for discretionary transference of 
resources from Union to St tes., that Is at the discretion , of 
the Union Government, It is under thlsArticle th”t the tr'^ns- 
fe'^-ence of resources from the Union to. the States for. purposes 
of economic and social purposes, (thatls for Five Ye-'r Plans) 
is m.='de, 

IG. Broadly from an ”n" lysis of Financial rel-’.tions between 
the Union and State, a few important points may be made : 

(a) The, Union Government Is provided with hlchly elastic 
revenues whereas the StafeeGovemment h ^s Inelastic 
revenues. The Fifth Finance Commission took note 

of the fa-t that the taxes .assigned to the Union 
have been producing increasingly larger yields and 
that there is a secular trend tow'^'.rds giving more 
tax powers to the State, 

(b) As a consenuence,. the dependence of the State Govern- 
ment on the Centre h^s grown and it is felt th-'t the 
total resources aval l.able' for the St'tes are inade'’uat<. 

The total amount of resources transferred .from the 
Centre to the States between 1951-1971 have increased 
over sixteen times whereas the growth in the States 
own resources are estimated to have grown only bv 
about eight times during the chrresponding period. 



(c) TTnare le large, ainount of , lndeTDted,ness of the’ state 
to" the Centre, Tn addition, the overdraft of .the 
States Is foond to he increasin.a., Tt is ohs'erved that 
the tndeh+'en ness of fhe States Is Increasing .at 
Such a rapid rate that the jldmlnlst native ^eforras- 

■ Coffliniss ■'■’on in its report on Centre-State relation- 
ship inenf oned the severe strain, the States a-'-e 
experiencing on account of repayment of these 
amounts* ■ 

(d) There has been a dehate on the Inst It ut Tonal frame ’wor 
for the transference of resources under Article 275 

C consequent upon the recommendat ^ns of the. Finance 
Com.mlss''’ on) and then under Article 282^ The trans- 
ference of resources on plan account are .generally 
made un^er Article 282, The bulk of the transfers 
from the Centre to the. States have . been in the form 
■ of'loahs and discretionary grants as recommended by 
by the Planning . Comm! ssl on and the Ministry of Finance 
■ ■ In .this regard, a number of alternatives have been '■ 
mentioned about the role, of Finance Commission vls,- 
-a-vls the Planning Commlss-^on., 

(e) Ifc may be' noted thet^ in l,ast five: years the gross^^o^ 

. financial' transfers on plan, account for only one 

third, the oth,er two-third, being- on another account 
andmon-plan*. 

CENTRAL ASSTSTA>>TCE TO STATES rm PI, AH ACCQTIFT i"' 

■20, The "GadglL formula" to which a reference, was made In the 
text, became operative only fr-'^m the Foruth Flv3"Year Plan. 

Till then central assistance to State- Plans was passed on as 
a balancing factor- between the desirable plan outlay of a State 
and the, resources of the State. Moreover, Central 'assistance 
was - tied to- var-^'ou's schem.es 'and its terms ( i.e, loan and grant 
element) also .varied cor©espondingly» This, not oniy resulted 
lnuncertalnlfl.es and adhoclsm In -devolution of Central 
assistance to States, but .the debt burden varied substandtially 
between the States, There was also a feeling that the States 



were forcaci to take up schemes carrying? central assistance 
and conseouently local prio'*'ities we^'-e dlstroted. In theed 
clrcums-tances , there was a strong plea for distribution of 
Central asslstmce as a block amount - with fixed terms of 
grant element and repayment conditions, so that the St-tes 
could decide on sectors and schemes. In tune with local condl- 
1 1 ons, . • , ■ 

21, In the, meeting of the Nat ional- Develorment Council held 
In September 1968, a formula, knoign commonly as the Gadgll 
Formula, was adopted for allocation of Central assistance 
to -the States for the Fourth Five Year Plan. The Chief 
Ingredients -of this formula are 

(a) The requirements of the States of Assam, Jammu 

and Kashmir and Nagaland were to be met through an 
ad hoc , a al.griment out -of the total Central assidance 
meant for -the- plan?, and ■ 

(b) the balance was to be distributed among the remaining 
14 ‘states at 

(1) 60^ on the basis of population; 

. (1T) '10'€ on the basis ofper capita Income only to those 

States whose per capita Income was below the natlona 
average. For the purpose- of allocation, the "devlati 
met'iod was to be applied l.e.the'lower the per capita 
Income^ the higher the allocation. 

(Ill) 10^ on the basis -of per capita tax effo^-t In relation 
to per capita Income, For allocat ■'’on, the direct 
proport Inn mentod was to be used l,e,hl,gher the tax 
'efforts, the higher the allocation, 

(iv) 10€ on account of continuing major Irrigatinn and * 
power schemes ■ 1, e,' the schemes with a total estima- 
ted cost of f?s, 20 crores and above on which an expendl 

- ■ t.ure of at least 10^- of the estimated cost had been 
incurred before the comm.encement of the Plan, 



(v) on conslf^.eratT on o'f special problems of States 

l.e., cbronically Tirou^lit a’ffected areas, desert areas, 

metropolitan areas etc, 

22, It was also decl led in tbe meet-nR of tbe National 
Development Council that tbe assistance should be given 
to tbe States In tbe shape of block loans and grants for* 

State plan as a wboie, without tbe asslsta.i'^e being related 
to any sector of development or a particular achenie. The 
assistance was to be in the shape of. 30^' grants and 70^ 
loans. For tbe bill areas of Assam,- Jammu & Kashmir 
Meghalaya and for Nagaland, a more, ilb-:ral pattern of 90^ 
grant and 10'^ loan was adopted,, For tbe hill areas' of 
Utfar Pradesh, Tam.ll Nadu and West Bengal, the assistance was 
In the shape of 50^ grant and 50'^ loano 
30, Although the assistance was .o’lven in the shape of 
block loans and grants for the,_State Plan as- a whole, 
without relating the assistance to- any sector of development 
o scheme, ‘outlays fo; agriculture, s lected irrigation and 
power schemes and other projects ■o^fhigh national priority 
were earmarked. If the State Governmert failed to Incur expendi- 
ture upto the outlays approved In the case of earmarked sector 
or Scheme, a pro-rate cut was made in the Central assistance. 
Similarly, if the total Plan expenditure of the State fell 
short of the total approved outlay, a. pro rate cut In the Centra 
■A'sslstance^twas sen-forced* ^ 

24., Pending the meeting of the National Developm.ent Council 
to approve the 5th Five Year Plan, Central assistance to States 
for the period 1974-76 was kept at the level of 1973-74. It 
was increased by IC*^ over that level for each State except 
Sikkim for 1976-77, Assistance to SlkP'imwas given on the 


"basis of ’’the assesment’ of Its renulreTnents”. 

25,* In aflfl5tjon to the normal Central assistance for plans, 
the, concept ^f advance plan assistance was also Introduced 
for three purposed viz (a) for meeting the sap 1n resources 
for funding the in esca pah Ip requirements of plan outlays in 
the core sector; (h) for .accelerating, the work of irrlgat-ion 
and power, projects; and (c) for meet-ine the expenditures 
necessltlated "by natural calamities. 

In order to ensir'e continuity In. pace of develppment 
1n core sectors, advance plan assistance was al-'-en to the 
extent of .fe,465 crores 1n 1974-77. In order ..to overcome 
serious bottlenecks in national economy, pace of ir^lg-hlf-n 
and power projects was sought to he accelerated by advance 
assistance', to the tune of Rs.40 crores in 1976-77. 

26* , It was recommended by the Sixth Finance Commissi* on 
that the system of giving non-Plan assistance to States 
for the expenditure necessitated by natural calamaties 
should be given up, .as, that system led to avoidable. . 
waste. It was recommended by the Commission thnt the 



expenditure en ■>'elief ■ -'f natural calanatles snouid 
primarily be met out of the ‘'margin money" laid down 
by tbe Commission and that if any State considered 
that the expenditu'^e would be more t’-.an the "margin 
monejr", it should accelerate work on the approved 
Plan schemes and, for the purpose, advance assistance 
should be made available to the State Govt, by the 
Centre. Consenuent to the recommendations, during 
the period 19?4-77 about 158 crores were olven to the 
States, 

27. This advance- Plan , as si stance to meet the gap. 

In resources, to accelerate work on Power and. Irrigation 
project^ and to meet the expenditure' necessatated by 
natural calamaties . .was to be adjusted within the overall 
en-cit lament for e.ach State under the Gadgil formula 
of Central assistance -for the Fifth Plan as a whole, 

28. In the meeting of the National Development Council 
of September, 1976, it was, formally decided that the 
allocation of normal assistance- from' Centre to the”'States 



should continue to be made in accordance with the Gad gil i 

formula, 'but that, for purposes of computations (a) popu- 
lation of - 1971 census should 'be used and ( b) uptodate 
available data of per capita income and state tax receipts 
should be used. Besides, ■ Rs.b-50 crores have been allocated 
for the special schemes for hill-areas, 'tribal sub-plans 
and for the pc hemes of the North Eastern Council, and 
Rs.100 crores have been set apart for giving extra assistance 
to the State s. executing world Bank/IDa assisted projects at 
the rate of , i 5 -, 29 a of leimbursefflents received on account 
of the projects being imo demented. A lumpsum of Rs.1l5’0 crores 
has been assigned to 8 States viz. Jammu and Kashmir, Assam, 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Sikh im, Manipur, Trinura and Himachal 
Pradesh. The remaining amount of Es.b-,30C crores has been 
distributed among the remaining l4 States on the basis of 
the Gadgil Formula already described. In the rolling plan 
exercises contemplated it has been dec iced to ap^Hy Gadgil 
formula for the present. For 1978-79, the extra-assistance 
on account of externally aided projects was increased to a 
maximum- of 70^ -■ subject to review for aptlication for future. 

UNION-STAIE planning REIaTIOMS; ■ ' 

29 . The subject socio-economic planning is in the 
concurrent list. However, there is no institutional arrange- 
ment envisaged in the Constitution to effectuate tnis 
socio-economic Planning in this countr. . If the union Govt. 
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had so desired ti^ machinery as well as the procedures 
for planning could still tove been devised on a statutory 
basis. This was not done. The planning Commission itself 
concerned with economic u,nd sociai planning was not 
constituted by law. There is no provision in the constitution 
for the establishment of a body like the planning Commission, 
similar to article 28O Ivhich provides for the appointment of 
a Finance Commission. 

30. The Government of India decided to set up the Planning 

Commission by an executive order and in that sense the 
Planning Commission is a body subservient to the Union t 
Government, The Government of India' s intention to create 
planning Commission was announced in the Lok Sabha on 
28.2 1950 bj the Ministry of Finance in his budget speech. 

The Commission was e stablisted' on 15 . 3 . 1950 , by a cabinet 
resolution'. The Planning Commission had to perform the 
following duties;- 

i) Make an assessment of the material, capital and 

human resources of tte country, Including technical 
personnel, and investigate the possibilities of 
augmenting such of these resurces as are found to 
be deficient in relation to the nation's requirements; 

ii) Formulate a plan for the most effective and balanced 
utilisation of the Country's resources; 

iii) On a determination of priorities, define the stages 
in which the plan should be carried out and 
propose the allocation of resources for the due 
completion of each stage; 

iv) Indicate the factors . which are tending to retard 

economic development and determine the conditions which 
in view of the current, social and political situation 
should be estaolished for the successful execution of 
the plan; 
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v) Determine the nature of the machinery which 
will be necessarj for securing the successful 
implementation of each stage of the plan in ail 
its aspects; 

vi) Appraise from time to time the progress achieved 
in tte ej^ecution of each stage of the Paan and 
recommend the adjustments of policy and measures 
that .such appraisal may show to be nece ssary ;and 

vii) Make such interim or ancillar; recommendations 
as appear to it to be appropriate either for 
facilitating thedischarge of the duties assigned 
to it or on a consideration of th© prevailing 
economic conditions^ current policies, 
measures and develonment programmes; or soon 

as examination of such specific problems as 
be referred to it'for advise by ths Centra,! cr 
Sta te Gove rnme n t . 

31. The resolution stated that in framing its recommenaa- 

tions the Commission was expected to act in close unaerstan- 
ding and consultation with the Ministries of Central 
Go emment and the Govt. of States. The responsibilities of 
taking and implementing decisions will rest with the Central 
and State Governments. The resolution also specified that 
the Commission will make recommendations to the Cabinet. Tne 
resolution expressed confidence that tne states v/ould give 
the fullest measure of help to the Commission so as to ensure 
maximum co-ordination in polic} . and unity in effort. 


32. This position of Planning Commission as a non-statu- 
tory body essentially responsible atleast in terms of law 
only to the Union Government has continued unchanged. The 
Commission's terms of reference have a^so remained unciiant. eu. 
Its membership however, ba.s changed both in number and 
content from time to time, a^wever, '»it is difficult to 
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discover more than a few firm principles that have governed 
appointments”. The planning Commission is thus ’’advisory 
Bod” to the Government ■•'essentially a staff agency". The 
position of the Planning Gommission is ver;, well set- forth 
in the following remarks of the Chairman of the Fourth Finance 
Commission in his supplementary note to the report, 

33 . "There is no provision in the Constitution for a body 
like the planning Commission. It was established by a 
resolution of the Government of India. Neither the strength 
of the Commission nor the qualification of its members was 
prescribed. The government retained complete freedom to vary 
its strength at will and to appoint any one as a Member. 

The.i« was no limit to the dumtion of the Commission. When 
it Was constituted, possibly it was meant to be a temporary 
body and in a sense it continues to be so, though obviously 
it has come to stay. The eomposition of the Commission is 
unusual. It has, as its Chairman, the prime Minister and 
among its Members, there are Cabinet Ministers, When 
compared to a statutory body like the Finance Gommission, 
wnich is quite independent of the C’-overnment, thb planning 
Commission may be described as a quasi-political body. 

There has been from time to time variation in the strength 
of the Commission and in the appointment of its Members. 

Though its role is advisory, it te.s come to occupy a very 
significant and important . place in the economic development 
of the country. Vis-a-Vis the. Government it is not easy to 
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describe its status in spite of its importance; it remains to 
this day a body without any constitutional or legislative 
sanction". 

34 , The 'relations between planning Commission and State, 

in operational terms is summed up very aptly by S^i Tariok Singh 
(formerly) of the planning Commission. 

35 - "In its relation with States the planning Commission 
deals with the Chief Ministers on matter of policy, with the 
State planning Departments on matters effecting detailed 
administiative coordination at the State level and on specific 
issues with the state departments or ministers directly 
concerned. The planning Commission does not deal directly 
with enterprises or agencies subordinate to the State 
Government unless otherwise arranged for the limited purpose 
of obtaining information or undertaking special studies". 

_.i-. "The Planning Commission has not cirectly unoertaken 
provision of taainirg facilities in the field of planning. 
However, one short term course in planning was organised 
during 1962 for selected officials from the Central 
Ministries. Officials from the Planning Commission have 
assisted other institutions in courses of planning for the 
benefit of serving officials from the States and from the 
Ministries is presently under review. In the field of 
statistics a number of c 'Urses are . being provided by the 
Indian Statistical Institute". 
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. At the suggestion of the planning Couimission Itself 

the National Development Council was constituted in august, 
1952 to serve as the hig..jst reviewing a ,d advisory bodj in 
the field of planning. The National Development council 
thus "was created like th© planning Commission itself by a 
cabinet resolution and its functions are defined as follows: - 


i) To review the working of the National Plan , 
from time to time ; 

ii) To consider important questions of social and 
economic policy affecting national development; 
and 

iii) To recommend measures for the achievement of 
the aims and targets feet out in the National 
plan, including measures to secure the active 
participation and co-ope nation of the people, 
improve the efficiency of th© administrative 
services, ensure the fullest development of t h© 
less advanced regions and sections of th© 
community and through sacrifices borne equally 
by all citizens, built up resources for national 
development. 

3^. After the recommenaations of th© Administrative Reforms’ 
Commission in 1967-, the c "'vemment recon tituted th© National 
Development Council to" include as members of Union Cabinet 
Ministers in adoition to prime Minister the Chief Minister 
of the States and the members of the planning Commission. 

Its functions have a sc been redefined. The more important 
change is that "the National Development Council is now 
definitely charged with the responsibility of long term 
guicelines for the formulation of the National Plan. 
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38. Another instrument created by the Planning 
Commission to develop close llason with th© St'=*'t® is ,, 
institution of programme Advisors. These posts were created 
for purposes of having a group of persons who could function 
as uh- fe^es and ears of the planning Commission regarding the 
particular state -per sons- who would te sufficiently knowledge- 
able about the problems prospects and actual developments in 
the States to be able to advise the planning Commission ade- 
quately on the state Governments proposals. Administrative 
Reforms Commission emphisised the importance of the proper 
use of this instrument and especially the importance of 
permitting officers to hold tte position for sufficient length 
of time and more rational grouping of th© States. "These are 
very important and , hard worked men whose chief ousiness is to 
keep the rather clumsy machinery of centre-State Planning 
relationships in working order". 

39- The functions of the programme Advisers, as 
described by the Estimates Committee, are to help to effect 
co-ordination between the States and the planning Commission 
in regard to(1) preparation of the Five Year plan, (ii) prepa- 
ration of the annual plan, ( iii) provision of adjustments in 
the plan, (iv) watcoing the progress of the plan and attending 
to the problems of implementation which, they come across 
during their visits to the States. 
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40. There is also a ProgramtiB Evaluation Organisation 

attached to the planning Commission, established in 1952. Its 
functions are; 

i) to study the progress of a programme and to 

measure its mpact on the socio-economic life of 
the rural people- 

ii) to ascertc,in the reasons for the success or 
failure in respect of different items of the 
programme; and 

iii) to indicate the directions in which improvements 
may be sought. 

In addition thBre are, the Committee on Plan Projects 
(COOP) located in the plannirg Commission and special teams 
set up on anadhoc basis by the various ministries for making 
assessments of specified programmes; and evaluation organisa- 
tions at the state level set up by some states. Coop as a 
separate entity was wound up in 1970. 
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A N N E X U R E - II 

■ rayalaoIEma exercise 

Tne object of this note is to en^lytically present some 
features of working of Planning' and. Development Board for 
Rsyalaseema which existed from 1969 to 1973( later it was 
substituted by another Board similar buf slightly different). 
The author was intimately involved with the working of the 
Board in its functions relating to Planning as well as 
Secretariat assistance. It provided excellent opportunities 
to face, operationally, a number of issues common to multi- 
level planning. The model suggested in the book h.-s been 
developed out of this empirical exercise end as such a 
detrciled accouat of the features of this exercise js con- 
sidered essential. This note covers} 

(a) a brief b-^ckgro’ind of the regioni 

(b) the composition furctions of Planning 
and Development Bo-rd for Rryalasr-f 5 , 

(c) the role of the Board in formulation of . 
fourth Plan, Annual Pirn, sped'’! funds '( of 
annual plan; and review 5 

(d) the formulation of perspective plan, .-^nd 
finally 5 

(e) the characteristic solutions implicit in the 

.;-:t;;:,y:;?:a::v:arrv::tRayhlasefc'^ 

f ;^i)fij::;i6f els-df f plhinhi^ 

(ii) functions to be;' performed at various levels . 
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Ciii) tools of analysis in terns of data 

collection Inter-sectoral allocation^ 
inter-S6cto.rel allocations! Project 
iaentiflostionfeviewi- -integration 

(iv) Populr- p.' * ticipation and issues of ' 

interfernice, regressiveness and rationrl 
choices'3 . . : 

BACKGROUM) OF THE REGION ; 

2. Andhr'' Pradesh, located in Bouth In'^’in is one- of 
the larger states in the cou atry spread over an are; of- 
0.28 million squ-re idlo metres end a population of over 
43 .5' millions (1971). The State / for various socio- - ' 
political and historicr.l reasons came to be viev/cd in 
terras of Coastal Andhra, (region along the coast encom-' 
passing some of the most prosperous ag I’d cultural afcr-.s)| 
Telanagana (encomp.'^.ssing backr^rard areas <and till inde- 
pendence part of a, princely State with pockets of rich 
natural resources); and Rayalaseema ( tracliti onrlly famine 
affected or drought prone). However, the studies on 
regionalisotion of the country show the basic homogenity of 
these three regions with marginal variations depending 

on the emph.-^sis, 

3. Rayalaseema comprises An^ntapur, Chittoor, Cuddrpah 
and Kurnool Districts and also the, Gid/ialur and Markaour 
taluka of Prakasam district. (which, were part of Kurnool 
district till recently). With an area of about 28,000 



square miles ^nd a population of eight millions, this, is ■ 
a predomin.-^ntly agricultural region with some mineral base, 
Rayy^lr.seema region has a history of special attention due 
to its being recognised os the 'stolkiing ground of famines’ 

The Government of the composite Madr.-^s State ( of which this 
region x^os port till 1952) appointed the Famine Code Revision 
Committee to investigate on'^ formulate measures to prevent 
recurrence of famine, in R.^'yalaseemo oren. In pursuance of 
the first rr commendation of this Committee the Coded ' 

Districts Economic Development Board w^s constituted in 
1941 which 'existed till 1947. The' Chairman of this Bo.^rd 
was a member of the Board of Revenue incharge of irrigation 
and he hod one full-time Secretary to assist him in this 
regard. This Board was only .an A dvisory Body with no 
executive powers rand no funds cat its disposcol. In 1947, 
a, post' of ' Development Commissioner was created to prepare 
and submit a report on fo.. mulcting a coordinated plan for 
the economic development of Rayalr.scema, The Development 
Commissioner submitted his report in 194S. His proposccls 
included the constitution of cC Rayalcaseema, Development Board to 
function at the level of Government and Rayalnseema Develop- 
ment Committee to be set up with tha Development Commissioner 
as Chairman in the place of the*’ Ceded 'Districts ’Economic 
Development Board. Consequently the Government ordered 
abolition of the Coded Districts Economic Development Board 
v;it:sx:(;p:it:oea:tv;DeyeDopm:eht BQe:rdp: f o r:::aRf 


consitutMV'-^^ 

4. The Board h-d the Minister Inch.-'.rge of R-y^lf'^sr-emn 
Development chrirm''n, Ministers of Agriculture, Loc.-'l 
Administr.''tion and Cooperation -^s Ex-Officio Members, five 
members of either House, at the rate of one per district, 
five representatives one from each district ^nd six official 
members, being the Heads of Departments of Irrigation, 
Electricity, Highways, Cooperation, Agriculture, and 
Industries, The Development Commissioner was to be the 
Secretary to this Board, The Development Commissioner 

was required to initiate plans,, coordinate activities of 
the various departments and supervise the execution of 
the schemes relating to the economic development of Raya- 
laseema, . This Board which commenced work in January, 1950 
existed till the end of November, 1954, when the Government 
on examination of the question of the reconstitution and 
continuance of the Rayalaseemn Development Bo'^rd decided 
to abolish this Board (presumrably because the Andhra State 
as existed then was a smaller State later enlarged to 
include Telangsna in 1950), 

COMPOSITION AM) FUNCTIONS OF BOARD s 

5. Andhra Pradesh was formed in 1956, and Telrngana 
region was included in the State of Andhra Pradesh with 
special status for the region. . Gradually, there developed 
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n feeling in Rpy^'l^'sc emn the t the region wps bedng 
heglccted by the combination of ’rich' corstol Andhrc 
end ’’v cciforous'* Telangen' regions. Thus convention 
of Legislr tors of Rryr 1' seem'' '■nd others held in Cuddrprh 
district in 1969, focussed attention of the' Government of 
Andhr^ Prrdesh of the ’letter’s neglect of the .-rer’ md 
demriided the constitution of n Statutory Board for the 
Development of Rayaloseemn... This v/as r subject of dis- 
cussion in the Legislature eand von ossur'^nce wss given by 
the Government that a Board would be created for the 
development of Rayolaseema, In fulfilment of the assu- 
rance made on the floor of the Legislature , the Government 
in October, 1969 constituted a Planning and Development 
Board for Rayalaseema for the districts of Kurnopl. 
Guddapah, Ananthapur ''nd Chitoor. 

The Board consists of all members of Legisl-^ture 
of the St^te (Lower- and Upper Houses) | Members of Union 
p-rli^"ment representing this •■nrea; Chairman, Zilla 
Parish'-d ^nd Collt ctors of all the districts of 
Rayalaseema and select Herds of Departments dealing with 
the developm-ental aspects, with Secretary to Government, 
Planning Department rs Membi- r-Secretary The Board was 
free to invi-te any other Heads of Departments to at', end 
the meetings of the Board. The Board was to meet twice 


year 



rre s 
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The functions of the Bo-rd ns defined by Governnient 


1) to prepare r" long-term plen for the 
er- dlcrtion of Famine in Rnyrlaseerapj 

2) to consider end advise Government in ^ '■ 
regard to the schemes pertaining to the 
development of Rayalaseema as may be 
included in the Fourth Five Year Plan 
or in the Annual Plan| 

3) to recommend further measures that may be 
necessary to accelerate the pace of deve- 
lopment of Rayalaseema and : 

4) to review the progress in respect of the 
development schemes pertaining to 
Rayalaseema. 

The Government order says that these functions 
of the Board will be carried out by an Executive Comr^iittee 
consisting of a Chairman, Tice-Chairman, both nominated, 
all Ministers from Rayalas'eema, all Head of Departments, 
Collectors and Ziila. Pari shad Chairmen who are members 
of tha. Board and select legislators and Parliament Members 
also on nomination by the State Governnient. Later a 
Chairman of Municipality was also nomin''’ ted . The Exe- 
cutive Committee is to meet as often ns may be neeess<ary 
and not less than once in a quarter. It is to submit a 
report of its activities to the Board in its half-yearly 
meetings. The Government ’assured that it will endeavour’ 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Board h'^ving 
regard to the resources of the Strate and the special, 
central assistance that may be available for the purpose. 
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The chg-ractcri sties of this arrangeriKynt mrv be 
summer! up as : 


a) RayalaseeraR was necepted as a ’policy region’ 
for analysio end a special purpose region; not 
ns part of larger identified regional system, 

bD The Board constituted due to politlcnl pressure 
was ’’purely advisory”. 

c) The functions cover all rspt cts (perspf ctive, 

medium town, annual pl^^ns as well -s review) 
of pl'-^nning ■■ ' 

d) The composition rifle cts. .=^'Ssoci'"tion of elected 
representation at Central, State and district 
levels as also district level coordlnr' tor and 
State level executing departments . The. Ministry 
of Planning be c<ariie the- ’convening agency’!;' 

e ) Th e e xe cu ti v e commi tt e t , th e mo s t op or t i ona.l ly 
relevant body, was a nominated body but the; 
offi Claris and: the lilla Parishad Chairnun became 
members in their ex-officio capacity,. The Board 
by. itself was too large and the execucive - 
coiTiinittee was opere.tiGna.lly relevant. This 

■ committet. including .the Cha.irin£.a raid Vicc-Chrdrmen 
were nominated by the State Govermient. As a 
nominated advisory body it was in e. way ’part 
of Government. 

f ) This may be constrasted with a regional body 
for; Telangana which -existing from 19'56 to' 1973. 

It was n statutory body, consisting of' all 
legislators of Telangana, This body, better- 
in status, was restricted, in its membership 

to elected representatives of State Legislatures 
from the region. Ixuplicitly the district level 
was', not ■ represented, and of fid r Is were ’ , so to 
say at the opposit'' side of the table". 


R AYALAS EMMA BOARD AND IW R IH PLAN £ 


The form.a.l process of preparation of the Fourth 


7. 



Five Year Pl'^n was almost complete as far as the State 
is concerned by the time, the Planning &■ Developmtnt Board 
for Rayalnseema w-^s constituted. However, one of the 
functions of the Board ws ” to consider md advise the 
Government in reg.ard to schemes pert.aining to develop- 
ment of Rpyalaseema '■s may be Included in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan or in the Annual Pl'^ns". Accordingly, i.n the 
very first meeting of the Bo.ard, it felt ” the need for 
crystallized thinking to give n concrete shape to the 
general discussions arising out of the sugge.stions m.ade 
‘by various members of the Board for inclusion of the 
schemes for the Fourth Five Year Plan as well as the 
Annual Plans. The Board accordingly decided to form five 
Sub-Committee' for preparation of schemes for the Five Year 
Plan as- well' as Annual Plan, . The Sub-committef-.s consisted 
of select non-official members of the Board and the official 
members connected with the subjects. The subjects covered 
were (a) irrigation, (b) agriculture and anim/-'l husbandry 
etc., (c) drinking water supply, public health, ro''ds (d) 
industries and mining and. (e) power. The Committees were 
expected to give their report's "very soon" since the 
Fourth Five Year Pl'n w.-s expected to be "fin'-lised". 

The Sub-Committees ."-ccordingly submitted their reports with- 
in a month. The process of working out' the schemes for the 
inclusion in the Fourth Five, Year Plan by these Sub- 
committees was therefore essentially adhoc. The Sub- 
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Corriiiiittcfcs gathtr.fcd detailed inforiantion v/ith tht he- Ip 
of the Planning DeprrtJient' on the on-going schemes, on the 
schemes sanctioned but nou executed, on the schemes investi- 
gated and -ready for execution and on the schemes under 
investigation. The Committees also toured certain important 
places. of the area and exposed themselves to'the'felt needs 
of the public and various bottlenecks in the implenif-ntrtion 
of the schemes. With this background, specific principles 
for priority of the schemes in each sector were workedout. 
Further, finmei"! allocations consid f red necessary were 
indicated by these committees. In some cases like 
Irrigation and Power, an indication was .also given about the 
magnitudes of the total programme and the requirements that 
h-ve to be kept in view, if some perspective -of development 
has to be worked out. The reports of the Sub-Coinraittee-s 
were then pi.- ced before the -Executive Committee r-s '•Iso the 
Gcner-.l Body which accepi ..d the aiiocati ns as indicated by 
the. sub-Committete with a' few modificati-ons. It may be 
observed from this that while, the approach h^s been pri- 
marily scheme-wise, it ha.d b sectoral significance and 
highlighted priorities for the, special problems of the area. 
The Government approved the recommendations in principle 
and . suggested that the Heads of Departments should keep in 
view the recommendations .and , priori ties suggested by the 
Executive Committee and the, GeneTal Body of the Ray.'^laseema 
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Bo''rd in trking up schcmf s for the Fourth Five- Yerr Pirn 
both In the Strte sector rnd in the Cent rri sector. 


8. . . T he mein features of this exe rcise oh Fourth... 

mnv be summorised a.s s 


a) The Bo-rd, (i.e. both elected and official 
members of districtj State and Central Itvels) 
was made n-v;.-' rt of the sectoral prof lit s . 

b) The on-going effort x*ras examined and some 
defects in working of projects brought to the 

including procedural aspects. 

c) The projects pipe line in terms of possible 
schemes investigroted , -to be investigated etc., 
was identified. 

d) Hie norms for selection of projects depending 

on specific requirements of area wert: worked out. 

e) The total magnitudes, potential and costs were 
indicated (that is, what would it cost, to 
electrify all villa.ges, connect all of them by 
roads, to exploit all irrigation potential known, 
etc.) and this helped in appreciating the n>-e.d 
for rflative priorities. 

f) This no doubt helped in highlighting the nt ed 

for collection of data, analysis, and bro-^d 
directions of development for the region. 
Naturally concern,, a lively interest, rnd 
informed contribution to this process by many 
in Government was ensured, . , 

g) Pending detailed work on this, it was cle'.-r th-t 
the knowledge acquired through reports of sub- 
committees and .studies for perspective plan would 
provide the basis for annual plan allocations. 

h) The hnstily prep.ared reports were sort of "joint 
effort " of ..all concerned to give an informed 
commons<-nse direction to plans. As a begining 

: ’ ^dt' was ::::^bxternally' ;;us:eful V; ■ • ' 
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THE BOARD AIO ANMJAL FLAKS s 

9. One of the functi oas of thf^ Bo^-rd w^s to ■^dvise the 

Government on the nnnurl pi;- ns olso. Since the Boerd wes 
established in OctobeTj 1969, rdvist to the Government on 
the formulrtion of Annuel Plans started tith the preparation 
of the Anna. 1 Pl-n for 1969-70, 'While the St ^t.. Pl-^n for 
1960-70 did not indie, te the bre '• k-up for Rny^ lasc emfi. and 
the rest of the Stat-., separately, an effort w.-^s made to 
identify the schemes, having significance for the region 
as regional schemes and those which are of State-wide 
importance and therefore, for which certain amount of credit 
should be taken as Rayrlaseema share. The"' Board sugge sted a 
nuirb' r of schemes highlighting the inadequ^-cy of "allocations 
made to the R-^y"lasc-.e:ma area in the Aiinu'’! Pl-'n for 1969-70, 
The: Gov. rnment, however, took the position th-'t since the 
Annual Plan w^'s'^Lnost fin<^lised it w.Puld not be possible to 
accept the recoirmienda tions of the Board, 

For subsequent ye-'-'rs, the annu.-rl pi.- ns were prepared by 
the Planning Departau: nt keeping in view the recommendations 
of the Bo.- rd for schemes , to be included in the Fourth Five 
year Plan. The schenii.s meant to benefit Rayrlas^ v-ma. were 
shown separately in the form of Ray.a.lascema share of the 
Annual Plan, ( A sh.^re represents the financial .allocation 
for schemes meant to henefit the region plus a. ncotionr.,! 
amount of allocation to the , region treaated as its sh: re 


(pro-rp.tr.) of the s ch cm e.s which benefit the St'- 1(:- '-s 

whole or .^reo other thon this region —Isol. ®i' SC 
-■nnuel pl^ns W' re plrced before the Bor.rd for '-■dvise. 

It is observedth-: t there seldom wf?s en ^^dvise on st rious 
changes in the ?'’nnurl pirn. This could b( nttribut'. d' to 
two factors viz. thei fret that the bro-d priorities indi- 
ce ted by the Bo-rd were rlrecdy trken into recount in 
formulating the annual plans. Thtri was an alloc- tion of 
Rs . 4.00 crores within the State Annual Plan but tin. -ted 
as special Development Funds, for which schemes w;re for- 
mulated entirely on the. advice of the Board, (a raort detailed 
account of this is given in later part of this section). 
There was no clearcut compre-hensivt , well thoughtout 
strategy of Development on which the Annual Pl-ns of the 
State were based, far as the region was concerned till 
1969-70 since there was neither Regional Flaming nor a 
Regional Board. hV:turally, the plan did not contain any 
regional allocations and for 1969-70 a ggloim' ration of the 
schemes already underway in Rayal-see mr were presented to 
the Board. Subsequently by virtue of the accept-nce of 
certain principles relating to allocation of funds for 
Rayal''seema region, increased fu/ ds were made. av."il-ble . 

It was then possible, to include schemes relevant to the 
nrea, rs indicated by sub-cormiittee report on Fourth Plan 
end exercises relating to perspective- plan keeping in view 
;thhv;p4^:gradh2:esrln;;:;Centrhl;: nector •^hlso:* 
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ilncrersed ^-illocntion to r-ll brck rre-^s in tht State 
wrs one 'Of the ranjor dc-mrrds of th? This mernt 

implicitly, that the Board's demmd gained respectahility 
:‘nd sympathies of oth-.r 'c-ckwrrd areas of the St^te. A 
decision was taken in this regard by the. Gow rnrac nt of 
A.P. Ihis set --'pnrt an amount of Rs. Four CroTcS out the 
S-tate plan outlay for 1970-71 ( -nd continuv.d rt tht same 
rate for subsequent years of the Fourth Plan) for intensive 
development of Rayalaseemn area.. The Planning and Develop- 
ment Board for Rayalrsc'ema was requested to suggest sector- 
wise allocation .^nd' schemes' for this amount. The Board 
considere-d the proposals re ceived from the Collectors 
which were formulated by Collectors in consult^' tion with 
the Chairmen, Zilla Parish.ads concerne-d and the District 
level Heads of Dep- rtments , The ^-.llocation of four crores 
for each year was distributed at the rate of one crore per 
distru.ct. The T.'-luks of ■.ild.'’rlur and M-aiiC'^pur wera allotted 
20 pi rcent of th< '■ Hoc" tion of Kurnool District since they 
were part of Kurnool district when the Board was formed. 

The overall allocations at the rate of Rs. 1.00 crore per 
district were divided sectorally and scheme'wise keeping 

■inlvieW; ■ : a:. ; 1 -i ; : a';:!;; : a 

(a) the priorities already indicated by the Board, 

a productiy:e;;::yh:1#bihf';,;th:ex"3chemo;.':;:;;:;S 

(c) the possibility, of maximum impact, the need to 
fill crucial gcops in development'-;! effort and 



thus genc-rr-lly supplement normal pirn effort^ ■ 

(d) tht; need to minimise commitments on recurring 
expenditure, rnd 

(e) the prst performance and promsions already 
made in the- rnnu"l plan of the State and schemes 
of the Central sector operating In. the region. 

The selection of schemes was usually in the light 
of the broad principles -greed to and as pf r the suggestions 
made by the Collectors in consult- ti on with the Ch-;, rmrn, 

Zill.- Parishad cone- rned . . Opera tionally, the Colle ctors would 
h-vf: to discuss th( schemes with local elected representatives 
the Heads of D.epr rtiaents at District le-vtl, various public 
enterprise regencies etc. This is done in close collabor- 
ation with Chairman, 21 Hr. Parishad. The proposals art then 
presented to the Board. The Stete. Planning Dep-rtment in 
■consultcaition with other State He:rds of Department places 
before the Board thtir responses to the proposals and a final 
view is takc.n by the Bo;, rd . Certain schemes of general 
significance for' the region such as surveys, project feasi- 
bility studies rare suggested by -State Planning Department 
.also and the allocation is usually shared by ell districts 
(since each district was earmarked rupees one crorc). As 
mentioned earlier the functi.ans of the Bo-rd are c-rrlc^out 
by its Executive Cofimiittee., The proposals for each group 
of activities -re thoroughly discussed by sub-groups of 
the: Executive Co/rmiittee constituted on an adhoc basis for the 


purpose 


11. In Ti-g'-Td to p" ttt.rn of ■^llo’cr tion, top priority wrs 
given to electricity (Rux" 1 elt ctrificnt:. on nnd reltrse of 
services only f^ 11 in the regionrl sector) including 
electrification of Harijan-wad-as ( areas inhabited by 
Harijans in a village). The extreme dependence- of the 
region on drawing vn- ter from wells for irrigation we s one of 
the. primary reasons for this. Water supply . schemes were 
given next priority since scarcity of drinking w-^ter was 
-'ctu'':lly felt in this drought area. Irrigation schemes were 
-dequr.tf.ly (considering total potcnti<al) taken ca.iv of in the 
norru-"l pl-'n, <"nd henc«. dry forming ( which. was considered 

the. long term solution for the arv.a) was given p: f ercnce . 

In order to improve the conditions of we,''ker sects ons, 
prevision .was made .vtiy year for schemes under social 
vrelf - re .... 

12. Review of sche-:mes bt’eame a logiC'''’!, corollary of 
formulation of schemes. The review was very detailed, 
inf act scheme-wise s fa r : as spe ci'^l d evelopmt nt. (i ,e , 

Rs. 4.00 crorcs per nimuam for intensive development) 
schemes are. concerned. Since allocation of special , . 
development funds was done by the Bo''rd, the Heads of 
Depa-.rtments had to take the review - function seriously. 

13. The work of the Board was not restricted to sugg- 
esting schemes for sta.te plan alone. In f'-ct, Central 



sector sehtmts and relatecl issufc:s of d w-;!-- 

also critically reviewed. This was n^ctcscry since 
the Board hnd to advise on C-iie rsur^s for intensi\''G 
development and also since the formulation of sch;: '.:e, s 
for special development had to be m"dt, taking into 
account the developim: ntal thrust in the rrt-r through 
other means also (i.e. central sector, state nonn-l pirn, 
working of cooperative, fin-'aci^l institutions etc). 

For example d rough t borne aren.s: prograirimes with an 
outlay of about rupees two crorcs per district ( i«c, 

8 crores in the re;gion) w^s a fully central sector 
scheme and this was discussed in detail by the Board. 

The demarcation of subsidy belt for industrialisation 
of backw''rd -re as (vide Pande-W-nchoo Committee ports) 
was token up by the Board, and growth entk..ring approach 
w'-'s adopted for this purpose, 

14. An important rspect r*:.l:-tGs to the information 
flow' and degree of detail to which schemes are decided 
upon at the level of the Board. Information flows both 
from the state level -nd district level depending on the, 
nature of information. Its reliability is inv-riably put 
to test by the elected r< presc nt-'- tives who have intini' te 
knowledge of local conditions. In regard to some schimts 
such --s vill-'ges to be electrified or dairy plant the 
individual projects are discussed and cleared keeping in 



view the criteria r-ccepted. For certj in others., such 
‘■•s supply schecies, dry forruing pro,;ects etc., the 

brord magnitudes and norms ert decided while rctu*’! pro- 
ject s-identifiC'"'’ tion is l.eft to the district level. 

In some cases broad ' indications arc given so,th-'"t decisions 
mode at district level but these "-re reported b'' ch 
autom'-ti colly to the Bo.-".rd. 


15 . St riking "soects of the, working of the Board in 
its opcrot'ional aapects d F annual pirns for developmi nt 


may -be briefly summed up as i 


a) ?r ctic'lly for the first time, there w^s a 
scrutiny of schemu-s ( mostly of Sptciril 
Development Funds) by a body of ele.ctcd 
represent:' tive s' imp I’-.mcnting '-■gencies e tc., 
btfore being introduced into the budget and 
g e. t ti ng s .'■. nc ti ons , 

b) Though the formulation of schemes was ' re 3 trie ted 
to "four cror*: ” per year " th re was understand- 
ing of total effort in terms of all developmental 
efforts, 

c) Statu a.nd_ district luvcls were siraultane.ously 
involved in the formulation and rai-^^iew of schemes 
through the Board, 

d) De cision. maicing was through a process of success- 
ive- approxima tions to fairly accepted basic 
principles. There was -"Iways an effort to throw- 
ou-t "very costly" alternatives and the elected 
representatives 'were choosing, among the "rc le- 
v-ant band" after being told of techno-econoralc 
implications , A minimum -standards approach was 
adopted for choice of projects. 


e) A set of pro posf. Is thus sent to the Gcyerniaent 
though bcsicplly .^.dvisory were seldom Ignored 
as they were within the total policy frr-nf. of 

■ the Government. 

f) Allocations to various sectors. and schemes were 
made with basic rationality, and indeed there 
was little more innovative approach than it was 
before the Board came into existence. For 
instance, the package of dry formin.g pr?- cti ces 
was given a bDost. The State dairy exp-'rts 
thought that Dairying vms not feasible, lAhile 
preliminary studies as well as the elected 
representatives felt that there is need "nd 
scope for development of dairy around railk 
powder plants. The matter xeas then referred 
■to- a national consultancy org^ni.s "ti.on ; CM)E) 
whose report was in f-avour- of the ■ Board’ s vic-w'. 

Yet anothe r instance relates to the. dem.- rca ti cr 
of industrial subsidy belt. The original pro- 
posals of State . Governme nt were modified elimi- 
nating area's belonging to very influential 
members (Ministers) of the Board since growth 
centering appro.- eh w' s .^^dopted by the Board, 

The revised proppsaTs were also approved by the 
Goverrment of India. These examples should not 
leave one with the impression that .-11 was 
rational. For instance, power was extended to 
areas where thert, was already over-exploitatior 
of ground water. The point is, that there is 
far greater scope for rationality in this 
relatively open, participative, semi-dcccntr.^lised 

otherwise, - 

g) usually, there is a criticism that decisions left 
to lower are.-, levels tend to be anti-progressive. 

In fact the Board set apart 15^ of its funds for 
'welfare of Scheduled castes while indeed neither 

at the State level nor at the central .level vrs such 
as earmarking done. . 

h) Alternatives were presented clearly but the process 
of posing alternatives was not eiving and products 
or cut and dry solutions. It was in terms of dis- 
cussion, elimination of irrelevant or very costly 
alternatives and choosing .-mong the less cos tier 
ones without going into too much (considering the 
quality of data and cost of information on which 
such detadled and pccurate calculations cr n be m-de^ 
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calc.ulptions of benefit-costs,. To illustrrtej 
the selection of -villages for rural electrification 
may be taken. Hitherto the practice' -was to get a 
list of villages by technical field officers and 
add or delete as dictated by the political elements. 
In the Board, the system, was different. The number 
of -wells available in each -cillage were mapped out 
C since highest priority hasto be given to energis- 
sation of pumpset.s for wells). The existing power 
substations high tension lines etc., were also 
mapp edout. Given the total sectoral allocations, 
there would be a meeting of sleeted . representatives 
generalist coordinator and technical people. As 
implications of various villages are indicated, 
primafacie, very uneconomical are^-s are throv/n out, 

In other words the elected representatives may choose 
their favourites but these would be among the less 
costier ones. In this process, all parties concerned 
were accountable to each other. 


BOARD AITD PERSPECTIVE PLAN 


16. One of the functions of the Board was to prep-are 
a long term plan for the region. For this purpose, the Board’s 
approach took into account the following factors. 


1) The plan to be realistic should be based on the 

o-verall financial .resources that could .be 
anticipated for ^ this area; ' : , ' / ^ 

2) the plan has to be op erational in its character 
amd therefore very much within the institutional 
frame work th^t is ■-vailable 5 

3) the plan h'^s to be acceptable to the Planning 

and Development Board for Rayalaseemn and therefore 
■ particularly within the value fr'-'me work and priori 
ities indicated by the Board rather than simple 
economic optimisation model keeping only the basic 
institutional structure ^-s given. 

4') Implicity the plan had to be based on local felt 
needs as reflected both at the district level and 
at the regional level; 


5) Due to substantial data insufficiencies the level 
of quantification has to be particularly low. 
Successive approximations and sound judgcruoit is 
essential. However, this had to be based on 
fairly adequate analysis. 

6') Furth-_:r sincf- t’ae spill-over commitments -re 

already substaxitial in the plan, the manoruvrability 
in the short run is usually limited ^’nd very speci- 
fic and detailed suggestions in the long run rre 
not desirable. Therefore, nec«^ssr:rily in a number 
of areas r deliberate amount of flexibility had 
to be indierted bj? expressing the over.-ll direction 
and purpose rather than the details, ' It should 
also be explained here that the exoresalon of the 
plan into financial outlays in the Fifth and Sixth 
plan are really uncalled for but it had to be made 
to ensure thast the relative priorities art appre- 
ciated by the Planning and Development Board for 
Rayalaseenia . 


17. In regard to the administrative arrangements for 
the perspective plan, the work was done under the overall 
guidance and intimate involvement of the Rayalaseema Board, 
Its Executive Committee, and the Sub-Committees. The v’ork 
on pers pective plan was done in the planning department of 
the State by the normal staff available. After gathering 
the data, the problem was discussed in a Seminar ( in March, 
70) involving the' representatives of the various H ads of 
Departments, the Memb rs of the Board, tha Collectors and 
experts from the various fields at the National level includ- 
ing staff of Planning Commission. A-n Ad-hoc-Commi tte c was 
constituted for the fo.lllow-up action, as recommended by the 
Seminar consisting of two representatives of each of the 
Working Groups of the Seminar and broadly consisted of the 
various officials of the State Government, Central Government 
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and. the Chairmen of the Andhra Pradesh Small Scale 
Industries Development . Corporation, On the basis of the 
.guidelines given, proposais from the districts were obtained 
and a draft plan was prepared by the Planning Department with 
the help of some special surveys. Working Groups were then 
constituted involving Heads of Departments and representatives 
of institutional fin-nce , and the Members of the Bo-^rd for the 
finalisation of the Plsn, The Plan was .then fin; lised by 
the Executive Committee end the Board, ' : .1 



1) The preparation of a resource inventory; indicat- 
ing an analysis of the on-going schemed, the ; 
physical potential especially, agricultural, 
irrigation, forests, soil, land-use, urban 
structure, industrial structure etc:; 

2) An attempt was made to analysis the resource 
position in broad terms and indicate an overall 
strate.gy of development for th€^. region as a whole; 

3) Having arrived at the overall .strategy basically 
in terms of rgricultural development, an. attempt 
w-s made to sub-div,ide the various districts of 
the region into sub-regions and indicate a primary 
and secondf^ry activity appropriate to the resource 

p :p;o.tential|: ■ 

4) An attempt was made to Indicate .the hierarchy of 

•• settlement pattern, the locational aspects of the 
social and certain economic services..( educstionala 
health, marketing etc.) and introduced the element 
of hierarchy of settlements to enable appropriate 

i;:;;:;:;:. : :;are;a de v;eiopfflent' ::;a 

5) An attempt was made to spell out cearly the 
objectives of long term plan for the -Rayalaseema 
in the light of the over-all studies made ; 
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6) An attempt was made to estimate broadly the 

' investme'nt-income implications of the development 
programme for -the region. In working out the 
investment-income, implications, a distinction 
had to he made between the activities in the 
regional sector and the activities that are 
defined as being outside the regional sector. 

It was assumed as a first approximation that the 
complimentary activities above the regional level 
will be taken care of at the State and National 
levels to the extent that the broad frame -work of 
the national and state plans ^re kept in view in 
preparing the regional perspective itself. 

7) Having arrived at the broad, investment-income 
assumption and projections, the investment 
possibilities have betn brokenup into the various 
districts segments. It was assumed th? t the 
regional sector -nd the district sector are co- 
terminus. Thus, the overall investment available 
for the- activities that were contempl'' t< d at the 
district level and considered to be approprir: tc ly 
amendable to planning decisions at the district 
level, were left to the districts. . 

8) ' concurrently, on the basis of physical resource 

inventory etc., and objectives of physical resource 
■ potential for each .sub-region vjithin a district, 
the primary and secondary activity to be. developed 
within each sub-region of the District, the market 
places to be developed and the areas' to be inte- 
grated into markets, and overall policy constraints 
that are fedined by the Planning' and Development 
Board for the Rayalaseema, the district author! tifs 
were required to give details of the possible, 
priorities and. pattern of schemes that could get 
adjusted and incorporated within their district, 
plan,, further the implications for the level 
above the district, in r< sp< ct of such schemes 
were indicated by the district lev- 1 authorities. 

9) The district plans thus obtained were rgain 
scrutinised by the Planning Department c-^nsistency 
checked, and the plan w-as again discussed by the 
technical and administrative • and populf-r represen- 
tatives at the - s'fcate. level. After the consistency 
check was made the plan for fifteen years was 
approved. 

10) After approval of. the plan in these broad terms the 
Fifth Five Year Plan' for each district being d.rrfted 
by the District authorities. 
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19. The methodologies adopted in preparing perspective 
plan for Ray alaseema need to be mentioned. The first 
probleffl relates to data collection. Naturally all pub- 
lished and unpublished (usually basic information for 
levels below district would be avilable for consolida- 
tion but might not have been published) data was collected 
including, for instance, the goods traffic originating 
in. the railway stations of the region in select years, 
survey reports of central Ground Water Board etc. Secondly 
improvisation: was a dominant theme. Thus soil testing was 
not comprehensive- but the Agricultural officers were asked 
to give the broadest classification even as an informed ’ 

’eye estimate’ villagewise. Ground water potential was 
workedout roughly talukwise through calculating set page of 
rainfall. Commodity movements, were found in terms of 
direction ( l.e, to which centres ) by local 'enquiries and 
mappedout. Thiredly mapping was resorted to for a number 
of activities Including ; 2 oning. Spatial element could be 
well tackled and corielations in terms of soils, elimate, 
nature of irrigation, cropping pattern etc., were 
thrownup clearly, through map overlays. Fourthly, data 
was collected from different area- levels depending oh the 
degree of , disaggregation found essential and dependable. 

Thus, a special survey was conducted village-wise to findout 
the various s-ocial and economic services available to arrive 
at a settlement-hierarchy, , 



20 , The next issue relstcs to the tools of analysis. 

A number of alternetive approaches had to be considered. 
Firstly, it could he based on demand projections of 
important commodities for the rd'gion ^^fhicll would be r try 
similar to the approach adopted for the Fati -tnal Plen, 

It was, however, given up, primarily because the ideal 
for a comparatively small region like Rayalasetma is not 
self-suf ficency, but should be to identify the developmerit 
of regioQ by concentrating on activities which would provid 
maximum regional income within national policy frame work. 
The second approach possible was studying income distri~ 
bution at present and work out -the' programme for income 
redistribution as on'objective, Hiis was also give n up 
on the .constderation that the lncom«j: growth should be the 
primary consideration and the redistributiaB is to: be 
brought through appropriate institutional structure and 
appropriate techniques of production. Further such an 
approach would be an unexplored field even at the 
national level; Moreover, on the regional level 
it is impossible to indicate the frame work of policies 
for distribution, very different from the frame-work 
of the State or National as a whole. The third approach 


wss the indicate specific objecti've of the limits 
of income that should be reache-d and then arrive 
at the investment requirements on the basis of 
broad investment-income ratio and then disaggregate 
to various' sectors through appropriate strategies 
adopted for the area. i\ll thes were given up 
as being primarily dealing with agfregatives 
'but the last approach was taken as a base keeping 
investment as a constraint? but primarily the emphasis 
was to' appreciate very broad magnitudes of resourcesj 
strategics end directions of development; 

21. Some sort of sub-regionalisation of the 
district is essential if the area development opprach is 
to be adopted. The sub-regionalisation could he 
attempted on the basis of factor analysis. This was 
examined. It was found that it gives a comparatively 
static picture. More sophisticated techniques cannot' 
be used in, view of lags in quantifiable data. Therefore 
recourse had to be made to mapping techniques i.e. a 
simple process of map overlays followed by discussions 
with the local people. Further sub-regionalisation 
could be done on simple homogenie ty criterion. 



it could also bo dono on tho basis of nodality however cmdo 
it is. It is inevitable that an apor:. elation of both tho 
apprcjsches is essential to vo rk out an ;:ri Ira-to and iT!oa.ningftll 
strategies for tho areas and also lo 'jational aspects ospaciclly 
relating to marketing, sorvicos and infrastmctu.re. In rosp*- ct 
of Rayalasoema, it was found to conveni:nit to aib-ro p;iono.l~ 
iso on the basis of a;<ricu.ltnrG lionogonoity first, liosf of 
economy of tho rogion dep-am- d on agricultui-o and the rat... of 
growth was practically related to performance in th.': fi--ld of 
agriculture, due to the r-iSourco position as vah..-;. dy appr-cir.t... d. 
Then tho settlement pattern was analysed a.nd an attempt was 
made to delinoatc the market centres, social soriicos and I 
infrastructure. Some sort of superiniposition of no over th 
other. (i.o* homogvnity and sottlem.nit hierarchy) in r. corto nT.pl;' 
scnSv'i was adopted. At the mxt stag^., tho non~a ^iricultur .l 
possibiliti..s wore idontifiud and nd' vant centres of activity 
and hinterland indicated, Ihis sort of iterative .appxTiach 
is possibly sciontifically inaddluat- ■■ but dp rationally in-.vi- 
table, 

22.* After identifying tho homo .goneous suh-rbaions, the 
primaiy and secondarj’- activities on which oach of these sif)~ 
'.regions should concentrate- were arriv:-'d at by app©ciathg 
unilue advantages of each of t^r.ire subregions but not through 
any analysis of comparitvt- adventa^”.!, Without a spatial frame 
for the nation as- a whole, it xras assumed that incr.oases in 
production ofany commodity in this area will not substantially 
affect tho tot.al supply-dunand factors • The Investment 
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possibilitit-’S ware very crudcl}.'- estimated (on th- ground that 
some rou.gh estimate is good enou|^ to arrive at a relevant 
frar/iowork for do volopuient) For purpos.- of programming a differ- 
entiation xras made betiijeen stat. sector and r^pgional (district) 
Sector, 

23, The obj -ctives stated for the Ion term plan for Rayala- 
scema s.ig : 

i) to mitigate the sue' faring due to recurrent drou^t 
and fam.ino conditions that occur from time to time and rolease 
as many peoplo and a.s much a.rea -as possible from the recurrenco 
of the drou^t, 

ii) to increase the per cap Itain come of the region over 
a period of 15 Y>^ars in order to' provide a per capita income 

as near as possible to the all India av^-iragx-) by 19S3*'84, in 
order to enable the region to take active p.art in contributing 
to the; national wealth and incomo also share the benefits iff 
de velopment app rop r iately , 

iii) to divarrsify the economy by emphasising Animal 
Husbandr^r 5 minorals and industrial activities as part of 
programmes of insurance against fesroine. 

iv) To provide minimum facilities essential for 
civili3..d existence as soon as possible for all the section 
of the population especially driiilcing water, housing, roads, 
electricity, educational and health facilities, 

v) to ensure that all thvi families in the area ar.5 
assured of a minimum income of atleast 50 per cent of the 
avcir'* ge income of the frim.ily in thca year 198S,84 as far as 



tlio Rayalas..;Cjmo, aroa is concarnud? this itivolv^jS provision of 
full omployment. 

Vi) to ensure by well defined raeasiires, flox^r of r- sources 
to this backward area by providing th. necessary infra structure* 

vii) to ensure tlmt tha benefits of dovolopmont ar:^ '.‘ii’i-^ 
tably distributed over as wide an area as possible within 
Rayalaseema, 

Implicit in tho plan arc some specific tasks to be 
porformed. Ihoso aros 

1) All the irrigation sources surface and ground watc'.r 

as indicated by tho present level of knowledge would bo exploited 
to the full by the end of ? Year Plan (1978*79) 

2) All the villages in Rayalaseema are would be clGctri- 
fiod by 1976, 

3) All the villages would bc3 connected by road by the 
end of V Year Plan (1978.1979). 

Drinking water r quirenc.nts of the whole area would 
be mot by the end of Fourth Five Year Plan, itself (1973^74) 

5) Protocto'd Water Supply faciliti-'S ^uld be provid- to 
all municipalities by tho ond of I? Plan itSv.-lf, 

6) Housing faciliti,-s would be provided to all tho Mombors 
of Schedule Gastes/Tribos by the end of YI Plan* . 

24. 'Hi: whole oxcrciso was really in th-.. nature of p n ; para t ion 
of District plans for a region with State level plonning 
apparatus providing basic secretarial input. Viewed in this 
lii^t, the arrangements for preparation of District plan v/oro; 

2?, One mi'ht rifiitly bo interested in knowing as to ’-tiat 
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happened to the Board (after 1973) , perspective plcCii and 
district plans pr^parod. First, tho Eoa.rd systenij in a. slightly 
modifi d fashion was created fqra.ll the three re:’ions nf the 
State, The cone-, ’pt of sp' cial ftinds, where hy th- advise of 
regional bodies of elected representatives is usua-lly resisected 
was also accepted amd the inantma of such fcnds was even more. 
The proposals, in respect of all the regional bodies Xire3?e 
initiated from district level as in thecase of erstwhile Board 
(thus giving up the earlier Telaiigana rc?gional committees of . 
formulating schemes at State level) » However, these special 
funds wore derived from allocation from the Government of India 
and hence their o.pproval w<as needed for schemes. Secondly, tl^ 
Sta.to Government had a. State planning Board throu^ which the 
proposals of regional bodies re sent to the Ciovernment. 

Thirdly, a part of the funds (about a quartvor) were setapart 
for rr.;gional schemc-s i.e, those having significances for the 
region as r. whole in the fields of Hiriic'r Education and indus- 
try or....y. Fourthly, the s... hemes had to b-.. takon up in taluks 
identified as baclomrd by the Govemr.ent in coiisulta.tion with 
the Regional bodies, and not in the whole region, 

26, Bie perspective plD.n remains a refer':nce document for 

the various developmental works and its updating is due when, 
sixth plan is formulated. There has been rii^tly, no formal 
institutional mechc.niSH to insist on off .actuating all that is 
is stated in p(.;rspectlve plan. The District pl'ins were, 
nodoubt, prepared but they had to given up due to uncertaini~ 
ties in na.tional a.nd Sta.te plan itself. However, tho exercises 
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liavc provod to bo of irim'iiso value in omabling and improving 
th.- valuo' of District plans for Drou^t Prona Aroas or pro- 
posalsfor 'Special funds* etc,, 

L OSSONS Of RAYALASOm. 

27. To sun uu. to the exercise, Planning is not tn..at.d 
simply as a s-.t of re, commendations or projects or sch-mos or a 
blu^'print of action. If not troatod as a periodical technical 
exorcise. It is conciev aas a process of understanding, with 

the help of v;hatever infomation could be collected "^nd analysed, 
the complex factors that dete mine the process of social change. 

It is understood to be a process in which the Glcctod reprcsuii- 
tatives and technical experts initially a grtJe on ihat is more 
'important and also ■'.feat is patently undesirable. It is expected 
to bring about agreed "bond of nelevance'' in which all concerned 
can profitably operate than a line of optimisation t.. clinically 
arrived at to .b ■ accoptad or rejected, A participative, 
democratic rationalisation proci.-ss is what was aira-.d at. It 
meant lot of *im<- ration* at least .initially. There,'- was a gran- 
dual evolution cousensus on broad hsrpoth-.'SuS and dlr -ctions so 
that areas of dlsagr^e-ment will got reduct:^d, and arranggjmont 
reached on essentials. In real life, Planning is not a beautifully 
structured, consistent, -:.l;:;gant optimisation model 5 it is r;-. 
series of compromises with a, basic urg- to understand itiat is 
nearer to the best and gradually striving to ma-ko the compronisu s 
iah;:neapi. to ideal ta'Vpessible;,b: ^gg \ 

28, Some of the issuos relovr.nt. inmultilovt.a plrnning cm 
bo appreciat ,.d ifith reference to the Rayalas>.,s.ina exercis.. , 
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Tho issuv.' of 1 VC Is of planning v/as, in a l^ray, bypassed since 
the; decision mr-klng on an institutional hasi s continued to rest 
with ta.! St-^.to . Howovijp, '.^as del-.; gate d plnnnlng to the regional 
body for a part of State Plan for activities xtiich wore genorally 
imderstood to he in the .district ■sector^ Sirnilad. y, ‘ da.ta collect 
tion d'-'tailing jtc was done at different levels, The district 
however, contiu-d to b o a crucird lovd for initial formula-tion 
of sch.inics, TIi..,'r. vr^s howover, a fonun (Board) in which the 
‘area levels’ and thdag-ncy levels’ tri-..;d to moot and ironout 
the issues on a .mutually well, info imad basis with the elected 
r..;proSjntatives functioning as the ulttoate arbiters (subject ■ 

a ■ ■ " ■ ■ ' ' - 

to, usual fomal accoptance by tho State , go vernmont) 

29, Plan- formulation tri^.. a to take an ovo mil -view of 
th .. economy and pro.gr-amraud for district sector, on-the assum- 
ption that supplementary inv^-stmonts nec.dod -at th-; Stat-.- level 
would. autom-a.tical3.y bc; provided, Ihis is to bo trc;a.ted a.s a 
starting point, and ind-;--;d ha-d to be raodifi-d with rf^feronco to 
what dat was possible at stat-^ lovc-1 or central level. In 
other hfeiords, sinitfLtanoous interation of State anddi strict 
priorotios was not favow.r:..d 5 successive approximations throu#i 
ittiiration was attempted and this is possible only if a start is 
made, Th~- district or regional 1-" vol was expc.cted to come up 
with its pboposo-ls in the light of broad fraiTiework( spn.tial 
physic.al and fin:.ncial) so that -the proposals do not bt-como 
shopping list, and at tho s.cjikh time framewo rk broad enough to 
give sufficient fro doin' so that standards schemes to fill up 
:ailhca:tioh;s-;a®f|iic):tbs imply; ;th^ 


30, 


Data, is no doubt a problom but, unloss some jbiiprov** 
isation is mado, no oxorciso. can bugin, A Judicious eombina.~ 
tion I ■? primary sacondary sourcus m d sp- lal studios pro vidod 
a beginning end information had to bo colloctod from different 
"''area l.;vols"''and a g.ncy levels ” kuopiiig in view the rol.,vrncOj 
dopbudlsit},^ and cost regarding allocation as boti'/een diffojxnt 
areas say in district m overall principl'-s wc-re laid doTO, 
Howcivor, in taking up p ro granuno , thosv; \iiich were backwo.rd 
■wore givcjn some w-i^tagt;, hi other words, the short run 
issue of productive criterial vorsns sod pi vo.luo for <..huity 
waS; (perhaps as usual) as a sort of compropist:;. 

31, In the. factual selviction of schom-,-s two competing consi- 
derations in.- vite emor.ge. Firstly , th::.- int. grat d dt-vclop- 

ment Would require a packagO:of inves trnonts, Biis would nece- 
ssarily go to areas. On the other dispursod invest- 

ments in different areas would bo prif^Tr od on socio-.;cono.mic 
considerations. In frxt, the prioriti s as between differnt 

areas nid different nroico ts could ’bo sc._ontificrlly \ 
worked out. on some scientific basis any b; n..:.fit cost criteria. 

But such detailed working out is particularly difficult to the 

absence of adequate data, (Thun; aloe problem of orices 

o spo daily shadwo prices. Unless son ; g^'n-ral co-eff icinits 

for different areas are given it would bo difficult to thtok 

of b...nefit cost approach^, Thepmost toportant point is that 

to the context of thu way sch>;mcs ar^ prV;par d at thcj local 

l-‘vel with all bias end toad^quaci.iS awoaring by such information 

and listtog out in detail the priorities for .^ach scheme 

thiou^ b.,nofit cost crlte.ria vfould, only give a misleading 
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impr ssion of scientific accuracy* ■ ; • 

32, Tho allocations a-s boti'.Te.;n different s ctors was 

workout on the basis of the programmes already comraittod, 
the ihfrastructual and d--. velcpra nit ne.,.’ds for the primary 
activity ter bo dovelopi d in t ho region, and the Ic'vcl of 
social services including drinking water do sinid, Linkagis- 
soctorally arc understood locally, and no formal model in used. 
This is possible in a d:ic::ntralis..>d process of und -rs landing 
tho issu-s, Projocteidontification we.s perhaps one of the most 
difficult exercises. Projects which sat isfy basic norms (such 
as consistoncy with stratofles dv;fined, location with r . for-nco 
to suggested sottl. men t hierarchy, covorag:.; of aroa/population 

; ' ■ . ^ .. . 'it ,,a'’ ' ■' e,;. 

in rospoct of social s..rvices), were prima facie eligibl- for 
consideration choico among th So was really a matter of judge-nent 
and comprimis- through an process of raising issu'is relevant. 

In rogard-..d to a fow projects tho projects were- idontiaod 
or the regional level’ s for ther stonly total allocation for 
tho activity was indicate, d and proj‘.nts had' to bo idontifiid by 
district or evv^n block leVvls, % of scrutiny and 

fomulation of soherios vrould c>;rtain3-y appear slif^itly irrigatio- 
nal to the purist but is ind od superior to more usual system 
of most project, a (in district sector) being suggost^-d ontirol] 
by tho concerned dopartnont alone. Further in this system 
allocations, are bas,jd on €1 review of pro gross' of schsos and 
revi=..w is bound to be with reference to physical progn^ss on 
ground du- to intimate kncn^lp^gu of , tho persons involved in 
^thei 'p::h5he::s i’(: ■ 
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Tho non-officialCpopular) participation is sou#it to 
iraprovo thu very iuclity of plan proc;ass, , Hi is was assunad ' 
to cnablo, 

chock: over tho dupcndability of tho data; 

GontinPGUs approciation of the inplications 

of tho analysis,' 

c) continuo5'S projection of the value 'o-ttorn and thv 
broad priori ti .-s of tho non-officials which ultiiaiat'jly should 
h' r^floct.‘d in the district rlaiisC if ®iay be --ontion d that 
much of the failure of our plans in the past was bocr.uso they 
had not really reflect'd vcluo pattorn of tho p',;ople conc-rn..d 
who arti nearer to people at large'-and more* important have- res- 
ponsibility for ttjiiKing decisions), 

d) delibe rat. effort, to make to chnically quolifi- d and 
compot..nt pe'ople at every levt.'l have' a dialoone with non-officir.l 
at uvciy stage of plrnnings In this process, non-official 
bodies appreniato th-..- thinlcing of th>; technical people and 

also makos tie technicians themsolves ccckj nearer to tho re- 
alities of the situation, 

g) the adr.iinistrators iiichargo of dovolopmontal admini- 
stration get involved in tho process simultaiiously which enables 
sorting out of tho procedural probloms, 

34, In addition it is agreed that the non-official should 
have a say 'in tho selection of schemos sinco (a) tho process 
of plan forr.iulation cannot bo divorced from tho psocQSs of 
projv.ct id'-ntifi cation and (b) ■tti-,.. bureaucratic-intellectual 
proc-ss of s.i„;ction is not,, perse, ^rf:^.,;rior, in info motion 
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baso 5 tools of analysis or judgamant. In Ro.ya.laso'.jma exorciso 
it was hv.'ld tho.t onco tho broad priorities and frails- work and 
princ: )los of sjljction ar a.ccoplAid ther- is possj.bility 
of soloction should bo loft to the initiative of non-official 
bodiose If this is not done the plan would bo como a puro aca- 
demic oxirciso and thc;ro would bo no sense of inv-.lV'Omont for 
tho non-off icio-l docisicn making. This is a workable compromiso 
and it has boun found that this process on planning has a 

rationalising off ct on 'tlrr:. process of decision making over a 
period of timo. In this scheme of things th :- concept of 

political int erf.ir -nc-:/ would become irrcil’ • vr.nt , 

35, Thvj argument that el'-:c ted roprosentatives at levels{^e;e 

bolow state tend to ignor) the compulsions of so cio-l justice 

wer; disproved by tho high percentage of allocations to the 

weaker sections compared to e-von state of central level. No 

doubt, one could argue that popular participation cannot bo 

defined to mo-an participation of only olocted represeiitivos of 

the a r >a concerned. But then, it is only reprosontatives who 

can be, operationally, involved in tho actual plan procossf 

and this position was Vgiven’ f:©r Rtiyalaseoma Cixorcise, 
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ANNEXURE lit 

'foRmulatton of a dtstrtgt plan for iiyperabad 

The purpose of fbis note is to briefly infilcste the 
various steps that have been followed, in tbe preparation of 
Five Year Plan for Hyderabad Slst. The Plan prepared rela-*-es 
to the Vtli Five Year Plan and this has been done dur^'n? the 
year 1976-77 representing the third year of Vth Five Year 
Plan, Therefore, -part of the Five Year Plan was already over 
by the time the plan was formulated . This has to be borne 
1n view In drawing lessons for exercises In future. It Is, 
howe-'^er, necessary to appreciate, that"' even at the Sts?te and 
National Level Five-Year Plans Oould be actually finalised 
during the same period. Farther, budget and pattern of schemes 
’ -are more or less predetermined for the District, At the present 
juncture, in the., absence oP Pa,nachayati Raj bodies (which had 
been superceded) the scope •for popular part Id pat ■’’on Is terrl-* 
bly limited in thlS: exercise, ■■■ ■■-■ 

2, A In taking up this exercise the approach and technl'-ues 
of analysis Indicated In the=, 'Workshop cum-tralning P'^ogramme 
on District Plan during March 1976 conducted by the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh have been followed. Therefore, tbe conceptual 
and methodological details as well as the detailed guidelines 
given are not repeated in this note. Therefore, this note 
will flll-in such gaps apd such details as would be necessary 
to make even the mechanics of preparation clearer to those who 
are un'^ertaklng the task of prepar-^ng an oper it i anally relevant 



plan at the District- level. 

S, . The first step In the prepara-t ton of the Five Year 

Plan was to identify. the activities for which the District plan 
has to be forro.iilated. This requires^ a differentiation beti^een 
the District Sector and the State sector as also understanding 
of State sector. With this -end in view, the draft Five Year 
Plan of the State Government has been obtained and studied. 
Chapters relevant to the various District heads were circulated 
to the District heads of departments. It may be mentioned, 
Incidentally, that very few of the District-heads of the 
Departments we->'e aware of the State Plan f'^-r their Department 
till this was clrcul**at0d, A round of discuss'’ ons had to be 
held to Identify the activities for which programmes can be 
formulated at the District-level, executed at the District- 
level and benefits more or less accrue to the Dlstri ct-itself. 
For this purpose, the paper on different Mat-’onal, State and 
District sectors clrcn.lated during the workshop was made 
use of. Specifically, howeisrer, the standard list of Schemes 
under contempletlon had to be discusse'i. with reference tp 
the District and District sector Identified. This has beco-G 
particularly assent ional for Hyderabad District. In as -'uch 
as the District Plan had, to be restricted to the' Rural area.' 
of the District, The development of metropolitan City Is 
decided upon by decisions made at the State-level. Still 
Inter-dependence and twilight area, of the suburbs o'f the 
City have posed problems, ■ ■ 
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4, 'An analysis of the cal. resources position of- 

the Di.strl'ct was 'constflered essential to determ.ine the troad 
direc'tT ons of develo'praant, ■' The' basic data was already collected 
In the,, form of" Paper-T as- indicated'- in the .^uldeTltnes ' of 
seminer referred to, Th.e ma-j or difficulty arose re-yarding 
Agriculture in which three years averages had to be resorted 
to get some: rough : Idea, Division intb homogeneous sub-rSI^lsJ ons 
as well as Ident If icati oh of Service Centres was also done hv 
deriving .from the w.ci*k already done in the PianningrDeDart'’--o-n- , 

5* Each District head incharge of a development fun t 

had to jjrepare some notes in ’various steps. For this potpov^'c. 
there was continuous dlscussiori between the Collector and the 
concerned District Head. ■ ' ' 

Sfeep-T ; The first step was appreclatioh and undefstandihg 
of the poll eyi at’ the State-Level particularly as per the draft 
■^th Five Year Plan regarding the activity under consideration. 
Summary approach was presented in one pa-r'agra.ph as. introduction 
to the chapter and for mutual aporeciat-tor of the approach. 

Step- 'II ; The ■ position of the District had to be understood in 
regard to the various relevant fa'^to’rs affecti'ng the activity^ 
For instance, in reg'^rd- to social welfare, it was' 'the population 
of Scheduled Castes, and - Scheduled Tribes and d is trlbut Ion among 
the various faluks and their economic position etc. In regard 
to Irrigation It waS' the dellenation of various sub-bas-^ns, the 
estimation total potent-lal for surface irrigation, groundwal.-^r 



step- III • Review of deve lopment was undertaken Indl cat Ins; the 
level of development that has been reached by the District at 
the beylnninj? of 7th Five Year Plan and inclnded specifically . 
understanding of various instltut ■^ms as also the splll-ovox- 
comraltments, extent of coverage and oulck und-erstanding of the 
working were presented. 

Step- IV ; In the light of the above and In the context of over 
all appreciation of the economy of the District, it was possible 
to Identify specifically the objectives ahd strategies for the 
development of the sector under consideration. The objectives, 
usually, will be fairly broad and the strategy would be more 
detailed steps by which the objectives have to be '"oal'^'sed. 

These some t-lmes do overlap. But clear presentation of the 
objectives and strategies in consenance with the full und_er- 
standing of the steps already mentioned clarified the pos-'t'^on 
and introuduced certain am^ount of consistency. 

Step- 7 ; Institutional arrangements had then to be studied. 

It Is observed thatfor a particular activity or sector, a number 
of organisations are operating. It is ess-ent *al. to acDreci-'te 
the various institutions that operate because schemes are 
formulated, budvetory provisions are made and schemes execj'te^ 
by different institutions and nuite often each one of the 
institutions function under the technical and adminJ strut 
control of different heads of department at the State-Le v . 

It Is necessary to understand and put-down clo‘''riy t--e 
t tonal arrangements for the development of the sector, iju ■ ■ 



consideration, expressing clearly the responsibilities of each 
Institute on. 

Step~Vl • Programme detailing Is the most crucial phase of 
the pla.n. Programme Identification and selection had to be 
done carefully and some of the checks are detailed In para 6« 
This step In terms of mechanics renulres fllling-up of detrilc 
In a number of statements. 

Statement No, X i should identify the various indices of the 
development including the institutions and their activities. 

This statement shows the position of the District in all the 
indices at the beginning of the Plan period and projected to 
the end of the plan period. In the remarks column cer't'--'1n 
explanations are given. Here it will have to be ensured dhat 
this is In consonance with the objectives mentioned on the one 
ahdn and the de'^alled programmes partlc’-l^rly the pr'ys'cal 
aspects that will follow in the st-'^'-tements. Further certain 
Institutions which already exist and which are also develonmenta 
oriented falling under the category of ”non-plan'' sbou.ld also 
be taken into account. Itr is necessary to c-'-refully Identify 
these Indicess, Some of these Indlcase may refer to the acti- 
vity .over an year, some ray refer to the. posltibn on a parti- 
cular date and so on. Hpi-^ever, this st'^tment is the summary 
presentation of the dei'-elopraent for the Five Years, 

Statement. Wo, II shows the broad hcategorles of schemes that sre 
taken up and the total financial and. phy si cal nrovls^ons '^"de 
for each one of these categorrles of schemes. These will have 



to be shown in terms of varibus sonrees of ftindlng so that 
the consistency with the bud^ret on the one hand and the 
various guidelines and constraints that are prescribed for 
funding from various sources are satisfied on the btherhand. 

Thus it is possible that the same type of activity is financed 
from more than one source. 

Statement- III (a) , (b) etc, would Indicate tbe detailed schemes 
and the yearwlse break-up with reference to the source of funding 
Model statements I, II, III are appended, 

6* As an initial step, : the conce^^ned techn-fcal depart- 

ment wr Id come up w^lth tentative allocation. This Is done 
purely by the District Officer's in the light of the tot'=;l 
policy at the State- level, discussiops already had. about t’’- e 
Dtstrlct and the guidelines if any received from his head of 
department. These tentative proposals have to be d-»scusr.ed 
analysed with reference to the following 

(a) whether the total out-lay for the sector ip in 
consonance with the priorities, 

(b) whether the distribution as between the different 
agencies is in consonance with the. priorlti es and 
the State-level' policies and procedures, 

(c) Whether all the sources of -ffimdlng have been co-wj-^g'''’ 
and the amounts from each source Is .^easonnl' ie 

(d) If matching ' provision had to be made from ilffcrent 
sources such as normal plan. Institutional Finance 
or Normal Plan and Central Sectors, the provisions 
are in consonance .with the procedural mecuiremonts, 

(e) whether the schemes' formulated -ubserve 'i-he orjactiveb; 
and strategies ''identlfled-pr'rticularly subrecional 
and settlement hierarchy. 
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(f) t^e schemas formul^taf^ h-'^x^a r-elat i onshlp 
"^he physlcsl targets inflTcated. snd T3^'r.ticniarly 

whether there I's any stanf5,arfl cnnt^nsr, (l.e^cost of 
a stan.-'^.arrt well IM of ros^"* atc„„.) ' 

(g) V^hether the year-wise phastn? is- realistic in ttjrrns 
of lex>-el of activity that can he physically 

taken sn^i the buigetory provision that can be T-^^isona^ 
bly expect e'^ (for instance gradual Increase 'n tot a’’ 
activity .may be usual an'i proper filstlnc’m* ■'r, I '.twee:: 
recurring an^. non- recurring expan'iiture has to i-e 
Tna'l.e) - 

(h) Whether the splllox^'er commitment has-been fully 
met and if not whether a deliberate ''‘’ecislcn thke'':. 
not to .meet spill-over commitment, and 

,(1) Finally, whether presentation of various schemas 
are consistent with statm.ent No.l and whether ; 
these are In cons-onance with the b="--sic op jocrclv :v 
and strategies. 

7* -y An important worf of caution is necessary here I'l ■. 

much as where is substantial over-lapping as between '^i'lforent 
sectors and agencies. The Institut ■^■"'nal finance component "’''■y 
be shown un'^er Animal Husbandary sector un'^er So ‘vial Wolf.ome 
sector 'and un'ier S.F.D. , sector apart from the Cnaptor oh 
Cooperatives which will indicate the contrihutian through the 
Cooperative snclatles. In a series of ■'^i 5cussi-ns it will have 
to be ensured that there is consistency, bn.t no 'i-.ipllcatlmn. 

Step VII ! Problems and Prospects : 

8. .‘This step Is del'lb*:;rately "'introduce'^ .os r separate 
point for the formulation of the VI th Five Year Plan. In this 
step, the basic problems .that are identified -luring the course' 
of analysis ma'ie are' presented. 
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To illustrate some of the prolblems/- In the 'mechahlces of 
plan formulation, select sectirs -have been' tahenuo expla^ne- 

in appenfiix I’ to' this chapter. ' ' ' 

S U M M I N G, U. P 

10. In general, it may he mentioned that at the District- 

level we will be oper-iting very much with reference to (a) 
working of micro Institutions; (b) •inter-institutional co- 
or'^ination (c) the possibility of projects ani their feeslbi- 
lity; (d) the physical ■■allocat-ion^pCfp-'ths and 

.Dost , imp art ant- the ■Tgeiteral •.■'^iTe'ction ■'•tn W’^ich Mie- •'’eveioiment 
should- LCccur' in- d-lfferent areas. o ’The •■’icwin ant theme will, 
there fore-j ''b#- not .■strict ■■■t-aliying -atidt totalling of flnancir-l 
resources or physical achievements ,• but arriving' -at purposeful 

co-ordinated direction and co-ordinatiGn. 

r v:;: v 

11, ' In terms of future action, it ■may be made clear th^t 
there can be no meaningful .district planning unless there is 
some scope for decision making at disi-rict level, To'^ay, 

■ fi ■ 

financial resources as well ns schemes flow from the state 
after approval of state plan by planning commjssion, Pin^hiy. 
the role of institutional finance has to be aopreciatoi, 
accomt for a greater share of the flow of investment in r/' . 
district. In such a situation cnly a'^mlnistratlve 
becames dominant theme of district 'Development or.r t ' . 

Gouple-'i with a variety of institutions and levels of se-’i 'ir - 
decision making agencies such as Panchay.at Paj institot^ 
cooperatlve-s .and public enterprises, SED& sector* the -h*."',' 
development-planning is a complex, adlrainl strati ve rroc.^s.: s - 
compl.PX that planning becomes ^difficult if .not tmpcsslhie 




Model STATmEMT No. III-A Source of Finance; NORMAL PL/^N 
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APPBNDIX . 

In iinlmal Husbandary sector, we bad to isolate tbe 
activities for development of imlmal Husbandary within the 
City of Hyderabad, However the demands generated with the 
city had to be taken cognizance of. After analys-Tng the total 
strategy, maximum importance had to be given to the Rural 
aT'eas for development of Dairy and in for development of sheep 
In isolated pockets, At this stage, the need for Infra- 
structure dev'elopraent had to be tallied w-ith the Chapter on 

■ -"I". :: 

' . ■ ■ ■ ■■ 'i ■' , ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ ^ ■ 

Dairying. There are a number of veterinary Institutions under 
what is known as ”Non-Plan” sector. They ha'^ to be listed out 
and understood with reference to new Inst ituto'ons proposed as ■ 
part of plan activity. The location of these "f.nst Itut”* one in the 
programmes for re-organlzation ah-^ to be viewed in totality (l,e, 
plan and non plan) "allied with the list of service Centres 
already Indicated, At 'this stage, a decls-^on ha'^ to be taken 
to project the financial out-lay and the physical programme 
un“'’er the Scheduled Castes and Corporation, Backward Classes 
Corporation, SFDA Commercial Banks, other cooperatl''fes etc., 

In terms of other schemes, the schemes under Eformsl Plan,._ un-‘^'?r 
Six Point Formula, un'^er Central sector and corresponding 
Institutional finance' had ‘to be studle'-^ and presented. 'P-ere 
are strict and vary Ihg norms In regard to outlays on. indivl' 

'^ual schemes (including pattern of assistance i.e, loan, 
subsidy etc) for different sources of funding and 'different ty :.-. 
of beneficiaries* v ^ ' 
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2, In the field of Irrigation the Information re? ^-r ding 
the potential for Irrigation had to be obtained through the 
Public Works Department on the basis of rough cElculatlons of 
the basins, yields and the utilisation. Further the number of 
Investigate'^ schernes and the schemes under Invest Igad 1 on ho '’ co 
be obtained. Through the ground Water Department, a detalle''’ 
note with maps was obtalne'i to understand the Groun'^ Water ooten- 
tial also, Slmllary, the Executive Engineer, Panchayatl Raj 

and the Irrigation Development Corpsratlon had also to be 
consulted, With the help of these agencies, the total Irriga- 
tion potential create^, utilisation, an''’ further optentlal for 
development could be estimate''’. Here also the drawal of fun'^'s from 
SFD4 Backward Classes Corporation, Sche'^’nle''’ Castes Corporation 
and the financial Institutions (l,e, comm.erclal and cooperative 
Banks) had to be taken cognizance of an''’, tallied. 

3, For power there are two ''’•’vlsl'^ns in the District and 
the information ha'^ to be gathered from these two divisions. 
Certain activities In the pheriphery of the City had to be 
analysed carefully about the degree of relevance to the 
Rural Hyderabad District, This basic problems in teiris of 
spill-over commitments, low voltage, '''Istrlbut ion _ of 
services particularly as between the industrial an'’ . 

Agricultural use, electrification of harljan cherSs h" ’ 
to be posed. The source of funding here also are variy 
including old T,R,C{Telengana Regional Committee) grants 
Rural Electrification Corporation funds, Voluntary loans 
etc. The Normal plan funds indicated are co-terminus with 



with the Normal activity of the Electricity Bo^^rl, 

4, _ In the flel'i. of commu nicat ion, the ■ analysis hal to 
he restrictefl , only to. Roahs, It Worilii no lonbt he better if 
Roa'i, Transport, Telephones, Telegraphs, Post Offices etc, , 
are also covere'1. Even within the roa-is, there are Nation'll 
highways, State highways, other ' real s nnler Roa-is. 8c Bullhinos 
(PWD) Roals un-ier Zllla Parishal, unler Panchayat Samlthi, 
un'^er Panchayats anl un-ier Municipalities, Interns of 
permanent Improvements to the Roa^^s' of relevance to the 
district economy, the Zllla ■ Parishs'^ inclu'^lng^the Roals un"’er 
the Panchayat S.amlthls form -the most Impoft'ant eeeiaent. It 

so happens that for the current Fi.ve Year Plan, lOent Ifylno the 
presenting the activity of the Zllla Parlshh'^ sector unier 
communications, wouli be enough, 

5. The provision of I r inking: wate r, is an important ■ 
item ani in this the information hal to be obtalne'^ from 
the Execnllve Enelneer, Zllla Parish ai, Executive Engineer 

Rigs aril the Executive Engineer P,'i,S. (Protect ei Mater Supplies), 
The source of finances are also varied an'^ there is also an 
element of L. T,C,(Llfe Insurance Corporation of Inlia) loans 
as well as public contribution. The type of schemes which 
are relevant for the different areas hsl to be specifically 
highlighted and spill-over commltm.ent had to be taV.en cognizance 



6. In the Dairy Development , Programme, the analysis Is 

restrictel to Infrastructural facilities in terms of chilling 
plant, Colling^ Plant 'anl . the Collection centres only. The ; 1 
activities within the City -In terras of central lairylno an'^ 
milk power plant etc,, are treated out’slle the District 
sector, ■ ' 

7. MH TC^tlTTJRB i constitutes a very ^•mr)ort=’nt section. The 
ilenti flcat ■'nn of homogeneous economic zones is ahsolutely crucial 
for Agriculture leveropraent, An un'^erstanl of the total area 
un^er cultivation, 'ilstrlhution of area as between -’Ifforent crops 
and the level of .production for different croos h"l to he 
understood. Nett, the total area that is likely to be cultivated 
at the .end of the Elve Year Plan period had to be estimated keeping 

. In view the assignment policies, Impiementat Ion of Land Reforms, 
Increases or decreases of the area of the indlvi'iual croos had 
to be estimated after takinff Into account the lrrlr""t1on fad 11- 
ties with reference to the Irrigation Chapter and the ‘Various 
programmes in the Agrlcultu, e sector., for popularising member 
of high value crops, Productivity of the Individual crops 
had to be estimated after making careful assessment of the 
progress in popularising hybrid «s well high yieldinc 
varieties ln different are-as. O.ften .st--tlst i cs ’-/hen inltiMl;.- 
presented will terribly be Inconsistent with each ot>':r nd 
unless a systematic view Is taken of ■ allthe statistics, the 
consistency between the objectives and prorrammas wit' dr 
the agrlcuituue sector as well as their related so'-aors 
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like lrrie:at5 on ■will not be possible/ 

8* Inci<1entaliy, 'in agrlcultui’e sector, fllrect co-reletion 
between the prograTn»nes: Iraplemented in the development plan 
and the total out-put cannot be established. It will have to 
be understood‘‘'as'^-t¥^rids In the lloht of the act-l^.'’lt ies proposec 
Further a- close co-relation has to be molnta-ined between the 
sectors li'ke Irrigation, Power hkilmal Husbandary, Soil Consor- 
vatlon and credit -^ndludlng credit cooperat Ives. The number 
of Central Sector Projects and involvement of bod-ies like 
Agricultural Oilve-f*slty , IGAH, Dry Farming Project, Central 
Government sponsored Dry Farm "^ng Project, SFDA etc,, aTf'e 
many and vary^'ng. It Is nuite -a 'big task- even, to gather 
the ■’n format! '■^n ' from all these agencies, . 

9, In the field of : S o c 1 a 1 ¥e 1 fa re r- deliberate decision had 

ba as to whet'-'-r the social Welfare activities In the City 

sho’iid also be considered or not.? it subst'^nt'^al number of 

Hostels exist in the Cltv ■ and the people from the villages 

will have to be provided seats in the City hostels , Itself, 

Therefore a deliberate decision was taken to Include the 

Urban areas also In the District plan as f«r as the Social 

Welfare Is concerned. But the urban component Is shown separati 

The Social ^'lelfare activities'- have to take into account the 

> * 

L-^nd hcqu'lsltlon for weaker sections done by- the regular Dlst, 
Social Welfare Officer, other grants which we get from time 
to time for construction of laterlnes, p'covlslon of path-ways 
etc. Further 'dlstimct treatment has -to be riven in 'terms of 



Urban Rural,. fqr scbeduiedvcast'es, Scheduled Tribes and 
Baclward Classes. The Dopartmental activitt.es as well as 
the 'activities of dev'i’lopn^nt finance Corporations for Scheduled 
Castes, Backward ciasses and Scheduled Tribes had to be separate 
ly dealt-wlth-. Further subs-tantial Sfr-oont of so>ip3arshlps for 
those' septtnns are sancttnned outside the plan, . 

10, Cooperation Is- yet another'' sector which deals with the 

In stltut't onal: ,• Infra structure and the and products of act■■^^■’t las 
will be basically either directly productive or 1n frastruot-ir 3 
The more important aspect's of the Cooper«t^' on relates to srort- 
term credit. In analysing short-term credit we have to de’al '-’-■ith 
a mosaic like sltuation._ Short term credit Is provided for 
-AgHculture, Animal -Husbandary and also other artisans. Tpis 
Is provided In a planned' way by th’e GoGper''t 1 ves directly 
through Cooper Pive Central B«nks, by the Co^r^e'^c-f-^'l Banks 
directly, by the Coi-nr^ierc-’a i Bank's thr'-^ueh Cooper- t-^yes ^’nd now 
through now Institutions of Parmer’s Service Society, Tp 
addition to_.thls there Is an element of subsidy, risk insurance 
provided by the SFDA, There are parallel activities throurh 
various societies to the weaken sections financed throurh 
Scheduled Castes, Backward Classes' finance societies, 

11, In regard to the mediuni term lo’^ns both the cooper-times 
and ‘'Commercial banks sectors opesrates. Hpwever, for the same 
purpose a medium of longterm loan' m'ay be oiveh. The basic 
Institutional setup in this mos«ic of sltuat''on h'-s to pe 
appreciated by nothing short of the s.ector-w ise, .apency-’wlse 



detslle^ 'ilscusslons. In sif^.ltlon, there are a nimber of 
Special Schemes such as Credit societies, MarTsetln^, Societies 
to ::ive assistance to X'jeaher sections, ornvlsion of consumer 
stores encouraseTnent of Super Bazars operated by the Cooperative 
departments. The field of Cooperation is beset with multitudes 
of agencies functioning. Hence In this sector, we will deal with 
the Institutions, various possible ways of working of these 
I,^stltut1 ons, reviving these Institutions etc. /Ill these 
activities in the Cooper' t Ion will have a bearing with every 
one of the developmental activities. The greatest constraint 
happenes to be the problem of t overdues * , which makes slow 
of credit (p'''rt1cularly to really needy are^s ) Impossible 
for select areas, . ■ ■ ; 



